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Economie Trend | 
Declared Better | 
With Each Week 


Gains ofa Definite Character | 
Are Being Registered, 
Heartening Business, Say 
Four Federal Agencies 





Impetus Received 
From Debt Proposal 


American Trade Representa- 
tives Abroad Report Up- 
ward Turn After Long Sea- 
son of Recession 


Economic gains of a more definite char- 
acter are being registered with each 
week throughout the world as the first 
six months of 1931 draws to a close and 
business leaders everywhere are heartened, 
according to oral statements, June 23, at 
the Departments of Commerce, the Treas- 
ury and Agriculture, and the Federal Re- 
serve Board. 


Although officials of the Federal Gov- 
ernment do not minimize the distress 
caused by the two-year depression and 
their reports from business and finance 
show continuing low levels in many lines, 
their expressed opinions directed attention | 
to healthier conditions disclosed in the 
reports together with a widely spread at- 
titude of looking into the future rather 
than of discussing the wounds left by} 
the economic decilne. Domestic improve- 
ment was represented as greater than 
abroad, but throughout the world, it was} 
declared, the results of preparation for 

¢@ business revival have begun to show. 


Debt Plan Offers Impetus 


These conditions, having had their be- | 
ginning, are expected now to move for- 
ward more rapidly under the impetus of 
the President’s proposal for a year mo- 
ratorium on international debts and rep- 
arations, it was asserted. Additional in- 
formation was made available as follows: 

It must not be expected that normally 
prosperous conditions will become evident 
immediately, because the distress wrought 
by the depression was too great to permit 
of such a complete recovery. The leaders 
in business and finance, however, have 
shown the several Government agencies 
their belief that a sound foundation has 
been provided by the four months since 
the low point was reached after Jan. 1, 
and they are, therefore, looking forward 
to a continuation of an upward trend, | 
disturbed only by the usual fluctuations. 


Good Crop Outlook 


In the United States, 
generally good crops is acecpted as as- 
suring an improved position for agricul- 
ture and rural communities dependent 
upon agriculture; in the American indus- 
trial centers there is a slow but never- 
theless definite increase in the number of 
employed workers with their consequent 
buying power, while the bankers and 
holders of capital have shown within the 
last two months noticeable effort to en- 
courage the use of funds in expansion of 
business operations. 





Abroad, American trade representatives | 


report, “there is an occasional bright 
thread appearing in the otherwise dull 
fabric of business,” and while this stated 
improvement may 


an outlook for | 


be characterized as! 





small, it stands as a definite gain after 
a long period in which all of the re- 
ports have been of the gloomiest sort. 


In other words, the difference registered | 


by the offical trade reports is the dif- 
ference between a continuing decline and 
an upward turn. 

Germany, whose condition lately has 
been and is continuing to be the subject 


of closest scrutiny because of the repara-| 


tions and debt moratorium, has shown a 
favorable development in her wholesale 


and retail trade, and the month of April | . 
in bankruptcies | Pay most. 
While the de-, 


recorded a _ decrease 
throughout the Republic. 
cline in the number of German insolven- 
cies from 6.852 in the first four months 
of 1930 to 6,743 in the first four months 
of this year did not represent an even 
distrieution among all lines of commercial 
endeavor, the decline has had a psycho- 


logical effect, but this obviously consti-|eran, whose certificate has been {ssuéd 
tutes only one phase of Germany’s plight.| more than two years, to borrow an amount 
For April of this year, 972 bankruptcies; equal to 50 per cent of the face value 


Kansas Will Act 


To Cut Gas Rates 


Governor Directs State Com- 
mission to Force 
Reduction 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Topeka, Kans., June 23. 

OVERNOR Harry H. Woodring is 

“tired of delays” in his efforts to 
secure lower rates for natural gas serv- 
ice and has directed the Public Service 
Commission to proceed with all the re- 
sources of the State to force a reduc- 
tion, according to a memorandum sent 
to Jesse W. Greenleaf, the chairman of 
the Commission. 

The Governor stated orally that he 
believed the present 40-cent city gate 
charge should be reduced to 25 cents. 

Governor Woodring several weeks ago 
conferred in Washington with Henry L. 
Doherty, head of the Cities Service Com- 
pany, whose subsidiaries serve gas to 
many Kansas municipalities, and an- 
nounced that he hoped to secure rate 
reductions by negotiation. 

In his memorandum to Chairman 
Greenleaf, the Governor said: “I am 
tired of delays, therefore I am in- 
structing you to proceed with all the 
resources in the hands of the State to 
force action that will bring to the people 


| 


| 


Gains Recorded 


In Both Trade | 
And Employment 


| 
Signs of Improvement Noted | 
Among Many of 27 Local- 
ities Covered in Survey of 


Emergency Committee 





New England Area 


And Midwest Lead 


Some Cities, However, Report | 
Conditians as Decidedly 
Spotty for Week, With Dis-| 
couraging Outlook | 


| 
| 


Indications of improvement in both busi- 
ness and employment were noted among 
many of the 27 localities from which the 
President’s Emergency Committee for 
Employment received reports covering last 


|penses of the last war until this source | tions. 


week, according to an announcement June 
23 by Fred C. Croxton, acting chairman | 
of the Committee. 

The New England area was represented 
as showing a distinctly upward trend, as 
were several sections in the Middle West. 
Some of the reports, which were from the | 
district offices of the Department of Com- | 
merce, advised the Committee, however, | 
| that conditions were decidedly spotty and | 
| the outlook lacked optimistic aspects. 

The Committee’s summary of the re-, 
{ports follows in full text: 


Representative Patman Says, New York City 
Effort Al Should Be) New York, N. Y.—The Bureau of Build- | 
or so Shou e 
| 


ings, Borough of Manhattan, — for | 
° | the week ended June 13 that plans were! 
Made te Secure Pension i" 
For Widows and Orphans 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


Payment to Veterans 
Of Entire Amount of 
Certificates Advised 








| 


| filed for three new buildings at an esti- | 
|mated cost of $22,100 and 78 plans for, 


| alterations to 85 buildings at an estimated 
|cost of $367,350. 


WILKES-BarrE, Pa., June 23.—Congress | In Brooklyn, during the week ended 


| will be asked at the next session to pay in| June 13, 76 plans were filed for 141 new 
| full the World War veterans’ adju 


|compensation certificates, on which a 50| to 152 buildings at an estimated cost of 
;per cent loan allowance was authorized | ¢439 990, the report of the Borough Bureau 


isted | buildings at an estimated cost of $1,610,- | 
s 920 and 150 plans were filed for alterations 


during the last session, Representative | of Building states 
Patman (Dem.), of Texarkana, Tex., spon- | one eee. 


dress before the convention of the Disabled | for alterations to 17 buildings were filed 

American Veterans of the World War. | at an estimated cost of $50,200, according 
Mr. Patman also urged that World War|to figures furnished by the Bureau of 

veterans at the next session should make | Buildings, Borough of the Bronx. 

a “determined effort” to secure legislation 

providing pensions for widows and orphans | 


of the World War veterans. | 
| states that in the week ending June 17 ap 
Profiteering in War ,. | increase of 9.89 per cent in the number of | 
An authorized summary of Mr. Patman’s registrations over the previous week oc- 
address follows in full text: | |curred, while requests for workers de, 
I am not, at this time, thinking so much | cjined 6.16 per cent and placements in- 
about equalizing the burdens of the next! creased 7.14 per cent. The ratio of new| 
war. Many of the large fortunes, from | applicants for every 100 jobs opening for 
which income from $1,000,000 to $60,000,000 | the week ending June 17 was 2,386, as, 


a year are now being made, were accumu- | ¢ red with 2. i ined 
lated during the World War by reason of | ete oS Sa Cutis We peer 
the country’s misery and misfortune. Dur-| The Engineering Society Employment 
ing this ‘time, 5,000,000 men were baring Service informs that no improvement has 
their breasts to enemies’ bullets and offer- | been seen in the employment situation as 
ing to give their last drop of blood for) far as engineers are concerned and that 
the cause of their country, without the | the number of applications for positions | 
payment of any profit whatsoever or with- | is greatly in excess of the number of jobs 
out hope of financial reward. available. 

We have the names and addresses and; During the period from June 8 to June 
know the approximate amount accumu-/ 13, inclusive, the Employment Division of 
lated by these individuals during the the Salvation Army-received 526 new ap- 
World War. Why should we look to| plicants, and was able to place 101 in| 


other sources of revenue to pay the ex-|temporary and 205 in permanent posi- | 


Registration’s Increase 
The National Employment Exchange 


of revenue that should be used for that | 


ue- Boston, Mass. 
purpose is, in a large measure, exhausted? | Boston, Mass.—Partial information now | 
It is yet possible to make! the war prof- | available leads the New England Council | 
iteers of the last war pay the larger part,!t report expectation that its index of 
if not all, of the expenses of that war. If,| business activity for May will show a 
in carrying out the, purpose of making | slight decline from April. The Associated 
| the profiteers of the last war pay its ex-| 
penses, it is found to be expensive and} 
burdensome upon the class that now holds | 
the greater portion of the wealth of our 
Nation, a future war will be less likely. I 
believe that he who profits most should | 


index of orders probably will show a slight 
decrease, as the large companies which 
have reported so far show small decreases, 
although one electrical company will show 
a decline from 60 to 53. 


Industries of Massachusetts states their | 


Ne 


For Pennsylvania 


Gov. Pinchot Signs Act. by 
Which State Takes Over 
Highways in Townships 


HarrissurG, Pa., June 23. 
ENNSYLVANIA has taken “the great- 
step in its history toward getting 
the counfry people out of the mud,” it 
was stated by Governor Pinchot in con- 
nection with his approval of a bill (H. 
1351) establishing certain township 
roads as State highways and providing 
for State participation in their improve- 
ment and maintenance. 

“With the signing of this bill,” the 
Governor said, “the Commonwealth 
takes the greatest step in its history 
toward getting the country people out 
of the mud. The responsibility for 
maintaining and constructing 20,205 
miles of township roads passes from the 
townships to the State. Nothing like 
that has ever been done in any State 
before. 

“With it a new road policy is born 
in this Commonwealth. Pennsylvania 
abandons the policy of replacing roads 
that are good enough with highly ex- 
pensive roads built mainly for the con- 
venience of bus lines, and adopts the 
policy of building the largest possible 
mileage of highways to serve the great- 
est possible number of people at the 
cheapest cost that will give them a hard 
surface throughout the year. The 
ple paid this road money and we are go- 
mt see that the people get the good 
of it.” 





Army-Navy Fliers 


Barred From Racing 


In National Events| 


Services 
Competitive Flying Thi 


Year; The ‘Akron’ May 


Appear at Show 








The National Air Races this year wi 


| not - include in their program any com- | 
| During the week ending June 13, 27, petitive flying by either the Army or the 
sor of one of the loan measures at the plans were filed for 31 new buildings at| Navy aircraft squadrons in attendance, 
last session, declared here today in an ad- | an estimated cost of $868,250, and 17 plans | according to information made available 
of the Navy 
June 23, but the initial public appearance | 
of the new naval airship “Akron” before 
& large outdoor gathering may be made 


orally at the Department 


at the Cleveland show. 


Participation of the military and naval 
units in the show will be restricted 
“largely to demonstrations of actual tac- 
tical maneuvers, it was explained, and no 
racing of any character, either in com- 
petition with civilian pilots or against 


each other, will be permitted this year. 


sending the néw 1785-foot airship 


Navy for Aeronautics. 


the Department of the Navy follows: 
Competition between military or nav 


pilots and civilian racers has not been 
encouraged in recent years, but as a sub- 
Stitute attraction interservice competition 


or restricted naval and military rac 


private pilots. 


that regulation naval 


of the program. 





| Changes in t i stry wi 
Pn are g he cotton industry will 

Three million, five hundred thousand | ency towards a small increase. Metal ma- 
veterans of the World War, who served terials, such as sheet steel and wire and 
longer than 110 days, hold adjusted service ; metal stamping, 4vill show a small in- 
certificates. The average value of each| Crease. Machinery industry is spotty, but 
certificate is $1,010. Congress recently; the manufacture of tools will probably 
passed an act which permitted each vet-| register @ slight increase and a similar 
increase is anticipated for jewelry, silver- 
ware and scientific instruments. 


The New England Power Company au- 


|Probably equalize each other with the tend-| 


| 
| 
} 


cient time for 


‘ necessary 
work is lacking. 


| 
| 
| 


; Same, the two services having felt th 


| they have little to gain through inter- 

S Mil- 
itary squadrons consequently will be re- | 
| Stricted to purely military demonstrations 


| Service competition of this character. 


| 


to Take Part in No | 


Provisional plans have been made for 
to 
Cleveland, Ohio auring the races, which 
are to be held the last of August and the 
early part of September, according to in- 
formation supplied on behalf of David 8. 
Ingalls, the Assistant Secretary of the 


Further information made available at 


have been included in the program. Un- 
der present plans, even these features will 
be omitted this year, leaving all competi- 
tive flying entirely to commercial and 


The Navy's decision not to enter com- 
petitive events results from a realization 
planes are not 
equipped for such operation and that ef- 
forts of the aircraft industry are suffi- 
cient to make the races a successful part 


Funds for development of high-speed 
Planes capable of competing with spe- 
| Cially-designed and constructed commer- 
cial racers are not available while suffi- | 


experimental 


The Army’s position is practically the , 


Road Policy | Trade Practice Conference 


President Finds 


Viewed as Permanent Policy Support for Debt 


Commissioner Humphrey Says There Is No In- 


tention to Abandon 


By William E. Humphrey 
Member, Federal Trade Commission 


The Trade Practice Conference has met 
with the universal approval of business. 
The officials of the Government have all 
endorsed it. Industrial organizations 
unanimously favor it. And the results 
achieved justify this universal com- 
mendation. 


No other policy of the Government has | 
ever so promptly and greatly benefited 
| business, and with so little expenditure | 
of time and‘money both by the Govern- 
|ment and by industry. It is literally true | 
that several of the conferences that have 
been held at a nominal expense, in a few 
|days, have accomplished more to protect 
| the public and honest business than the 
|Commission accomplished in an entire 
| year under the former policy of settling 
nothing except by litigation. So far_as I 
have been able to learn, the only opposi- 
tion to the Trade Practice Conference 
comes from a few lawyers, and their op- 
position is based entirely upon selfishness | 
or ignorance. 


No Thought of Abandonment 

Persistent reports have been spread 
throughout the country that the Commis- 
sion has definitely abandoned the Trade 
Practice Conference. These reports have 
been so persistently circulated as to 
strongly suggest propaganda. Such re- 
ports are wholly false and have no founda- 
tion in fact whatever. 

The Commission ha: 





s just finished re- 


‘Solution to Silver Problem 
Offered by Senator Smoot 


A plan designed to solve the silver re- 
monetization question was laid before the 


Ss 


;upon the specific request of an industry, 


| Commissioners has expressed the opinion 


|can to strengthen the system and to en- 
| = —— ? 
Coast Gua 


| President and the Federal Reserve Board | 


Plan, as Reported 


Members 


vising the rules of over 80 industries. 
These revisions were made in order to 
make certain that no industry might be) 
unwittingly led to violate the law and 
subject itself to prosecution. These revi-| 
sions have generally been, accepted by the 
vairous industries. These revisions are di- | 
rectly to the advantage of some of the| 
industries and have not greatly injured 
any of them. The Trade Practice Con-, 
ference is a method of cooperation inau- 
gurated by the industry itself. The Com- 
mission encourages and commends the 
Trade Practice Conference but it does 
not initiate nor call a conference, except | 


and then not until the industry satisfies | 
the Commission that the dominant por- | 
tion of the industry desires such confer- | 
ences and that it will be to the advantage 
of the industry and to the public. The} 
Commission does not write or adopt, or 
even suggest the rules. That is the vol-| 
untary act of the industry itself. 

For the sake of emphasis, I repeat that 
the Commission never had any thought! 
of abandoning the Trade Practice Confer- | 
ence. So far as I know, not one of the 


that the Trade Practice Conference should | 
be abandoned, nor do I believe that any | 
one of the Commissioners holds such! 
opinion. 

Instead of abandoning the plan, the 
Commission is going to do everything it 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 


rd Finds | 
Smuggling of Liquor 





| chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Following the conferences, however, 
Senator Smoot declined to make any 
statement regarding the nature of his 


ll ; 
proposal, explaining that he would with- 





| tance of the President's proposal. 
Questioned as to the likelihood of ex- 
tending the war debt moratorium to two 
| years, Senator Smoot declared that only 
the one-year plan is being contemplated. 





Procedure Decided 
In Rail-rate Inquiry 


‘Plea for Increase Will Be 
Considered by Both State 
And Federal Groups 


After conference between a Committee 
representing the State regulatory com- 
|missions and the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission in Washington June 20 it was 


al 


{of the railroads’ plea for a 15 per cent 
| freight rate increase as a cooperative pro- 
| ceeding between the Federal and State 
|commissions, according to a statement 
jmade public June 23 by the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Com- 
; missioners, which numbers several Inter- 
| state Commerce Commissioners in its 
membership. 


It was voted, according to the state- 
ment, to appoint a committe representing 
the State commissions divided according 
to groups. There will be two members 
from the eastern group; two from the 
|}southern group; two from the western 
group (one from the Northwest and one 
from the Southwest), dividing the west- 
ern group in two areas, and one from the 
Mountain-Pacific group. 


A meeting of the commissions of each 
of the several groups, to act upon the rec- 
ommendations of the Committee on Co- 
operation which met in Washington June 
20, will be held in Washington July 7 
1931, eastern group; southern group at At 
jlanta on the same date; western group 


es 





at 


| June 23 by Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, | 


hold any announcement until the Presi-| 
dent's plan for war debt suspension is | 
| definitely settled, in view of the impdér-' 


Gradually Declining 





‘Efforts to Prevent Tegal) 
Entries at Borders Are. 
Declared to Be Meeting’ 
With Greater Success 


The Coast Guard Service, in its effort | 
to enforce the customs laws, has been 
meeting recently with more success than 
formerly in dealing with rum-runners, 
according to information given orally June 
23 at the office of the Chief of the Serv- 
ice, Rear Admiral Frederick Billard. 

The following additional information 
was made available at that office: 


| 

| There is a wrong impression that the 
| Coast Guard carries on a part of its work 
under the prohibition laws. The activities 
| of the service in coping with rum-runners 
comes under the customs laws. 


Rise of Smuggling 


| Previous to enactment of the Eighteenth 
| Amendment, there was little attempt made 
:to smuggle liquor into this country, in 
{comparison to the smuggling of liquor that 
|is attempted at present. 


i 
there 


of the Eighteenth Amendment 


| determined to conduct the investigation sprang up a great deal of activity on the | 
part of those attempting to smuggle liquor | 


‘into this country. This continued until 
about three or fours years ago, and al- 
|though there is great activity along this 
\line at present during the last three or 
|four years it has not been as great as it 
was just previous to that time. 


Problems Numerous 


Numerous problems face the men in 
charge of Coast Guard vessels now in 
their attempt to enforce the laws pro- 
hibiting the entry of 
| country. 
| The laws of this country prohiibt the 
| illegal entry of liquor within the 12-mile 
|limit, but a treaty which this Nation 
|has with a number of countries says that 
a ship may not bring liquor closer than 
the “one-hour” limit. This means liquor 
|may not be brought closer than the dis- 


|tance a ship can sail from shore in one | 


' hour. 

Because of these treaties difficulties 
|havé arisen. It was believed when the 
|treaties were made tnat the ships would 
make at least 12 miles an hour, and thus 


Immediately following the enactment | 


liquor into this | 


Plan in Congress 


of Both Houses 
‘Very Generally’ Favor 
Moratorium Proposal, 


Says White House 


Conference Held 


With Foreign Envoys 


Rumanian Minister Declares 
It Would Be Difficult for 
His Country to Sacrifice Ger- 
man Reparations 


A canvass of practically the entire 
membership of the two Houses of Con- 
gress by President Hoover regarding his 
proposal for a one year war debt mora- 
torium has disclosed that the membership 
is “very generally” favorable, it was an- 
nounced orally June 23 at the White 
House. 


The White House is now awaiting the 
— of the nations affected, it was 
Said. 


Emmanuel Monick, financial attache of 
the French Embassy, conferred again 
June~ 23 with Ogden L. Mills, Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, concerning the 
moratorium proposal, and statistics on the 
effect of the proposal were considered, it 
was re at the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 


Views of Rumanian Envoy 


The Minister of Rumania. Carlos Da- 
vila, following a conference June 23 with 
the Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
concerning the plan, stated orally that it 
would be difficult for Rumania to forego 
reparations, as proposed by Mr. Hoover's 
plan. He explained that under the pro- 
posal, Rumania would lose the difference 
between $3,500,000 which it receives in 
reparations and $2,100,000 which it pays 
out in war debts to all countries, $800,000 
of which is paid to the United States. 


M. Davila stated that Secretary Stimson 

had replied to him that he would prefer 
not to go into the details of the plan at 
present. He suggested that the principie 
of the plan be accepted first and that the 
details be straightened out later. 
M. Davila stated that/Rumania would 
wait pending the decision of the larger 
powers, more particularly France, to see 
what their reaction was,to the debt post-’ 
ponement plan. ¢ 


Other Discussions 


Other diplomats who called upon Secre- 
tary Stimson regarding the war debt plan 


were the Minister of Czechoslovakia, 
Ferdinand Veverka; the Minister of Jugo- 
Slavia, Dr. Leonide Pitamic, and the 


charge d'affaires of the German Embassy, 
Dr. Hugo Leitner. 


Full cooperation in facilitating the 
President's war debt moratorium plan 
was pledged by Senator Harrison (Dem.), 
of Mississippi, ranking minority member 
of the Senate Finance Committee, at a 
conference with the President June 23, 
Senator Harrison stated orally after the 
conference. His endorsement is not to be 
interpreted, however, he said, as approval 
of any move for increased taxation. 


Suggests Earlier Session 


The Mississippi Senator also suggested 

that Congress meet 30 days ahead of the 
regular session in order to consider the 
proposal. 
_ The President's canvass has been made, 
it was stated at the White House, by tele- 
graph with those Members of Congress 
out of the city and by telephone and per- 
sonal conferences with those in Wash- 
ington. The replies from Senators and 
Representatives who were telegraphed 
were not made public. 

President Hoover also discussed his pro- 
posal during the day with Ogden L. Mills, 
the Acting Secretary of the Treasury, and 
William R. Castle, the Undersecretary of ° 
State. 

Secretary Mills said in response to in- 
quiries that there were no new develop- 
}ments in the situation. 

The Federal Reserve Board held a meet- 
ing on June 23. Governor Eugene Meyer 





[Continued on Page 9, Column 2.] 
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—_——_——— legalization of aliens in Michigan has been | é ae | follows in full text: — 
Routi Short by 100 Days | By Dr. H. H. B. Meyer noted by the Bureau of Immigration of | Demanded in Larger Quantities | That the present Chinese government is 
owe errer oy ays | Director of Legislative Reference Service, Library of Congress ;the Department of Labor, according to| Diccdiceeniemgieabaedabaieaiioe | not unaware of the economic significance 
In Grading Examinations } i information made available June 23 by| : tt ‘tata of modern highways is revealed in a com- 
wi life becoming daily more com- zen, what will happen to him if he | Commissioner Harry E. Hull. The impulse | I ETROIT, MICH., June 23—The food necessity, but they are matters 0 - | prehensive study of Chinese motor roads, 
The time required to complete the entire plicated and difficult through the fails to suit his action to the law, and | for registration comes from a clause in aj} habits of the American people have | or fancy. On the other nant —— | which the Commerce Department has just 
routine of rating Civil Service examina-| multiplication of mechanical devices, | OW, When, and where the penalty shall | recently enacted Michigan law which for-| peen developed largely on the basis of | 1004 supplies have — - eee issued. The study, which is the only one 
tions has been reduced about 100 days, E | se ; th a heave tee. oe imposed. ‘ ; | bids employment in the State of aliens| Qioice or fancy rather than necessity to supply human needs Ch ain of its kind in the English language, is the 
C. Babcock, Assistant Secretary of the| 2d their misuse through lac Hence our legislative reference services | unlawfully within its borders, it was| Y: | supply human fancies. Changes | work of American Trade Commissioner A. 
cama dated aa one a The | telligence, intelligense being the only | which the last quarter century has been | pointed out. | and even in the case of foods adopted | proportions of different foodstuffs grees Viola Smith, of Shanghai. 
reduction has been accomplished gradually | commodity that cannot be bought in the | spring up in almost all of our States, at | The following additional information | because of health appeals, the specific | and marketed have been based eayey Up until 10 years ago practically no 
in the last three years, he said. market, our educators whether in school | Washington, and in many of our larger | was supplied: qualities recommend to promote health | on what people could be induced to buy modern road construction had taken place 
Mr. Babcock explained that up until| or library having so far failed to dis- cities. We ought not however to lose The Michigan law, which also requires; Often are ignored by the consumer in rather than to supply the needs of a | in China outside of the foreign conces- 
June of 1928, approximately 146 days were| cover the spot where intelligence can | sight of the fact that our State libraries | all alien residents of the State to prove| favor of others pleasing to the senses, | population ready to purchase whatever | sions at the Treaty ports. The road-build- 
required to release to the participants and| be mined, it was inevitable that those were established even before the State | they were legally admitted to the United) Wells A. Sherman, in charge of the Di- foodstuffs were available. |ing programs inaugurated by the Ameri- 
to Government Departments the final rat-| whom we have selected to formulate governments themselves, as sources of | States under the immigration laws, has| Vision of Fruits and Vegetables of the The fact that we have always ae 3 | can Red Cross to alleviate the famine- 
ings on examinations after the closing| the regulatory powers of our gbvern- | information for legislators and other | brought in the Detroit district alone 1,318) Bureau of Agricultural Economics, said large surplus of available foods has led | stricken districts in 1920 furnished the 
date for the receipt of applications. This| ments, our legislators, should look for | government officials. The establishment | residence legalization applications since| here today in an address at a meeting | to a great deal of advertising and propa- | first big impetus for modern roads and 
is done now in 46 days after the closing| aid to the sources of information, our of the Library of Congress was coinci- | the beginning of the year. During the| of the American Home Economics As- ganda of various kinds for the purpose | more than any other single medium in ac- 
date for applications. He gave also the| libraries. | dent with the final removal of the seat | first 19 days of June 479 applications were! sociation. h of inducing large bodies of consumers | tual road construction has been the work 
tollowing information: It was equally inevitable that our | of Government to Washington. received. | Mr. Sherman said he believed milk | to change their food habits. Among | of the Chinese International — = 
The progress made in the work of sys-| legislators, when they came in contact | In the years since their establishment | Applications are made under provisions| consumption, already increased materi- | the inducements offered have been nov- | lief Commission. In may places. t 
tematizing the Civil Service Commission} with the immense, and rapidly increas- | a body of practice has grown up, and of the Registration of Aliens Act of March| ally through an effective presentation of | elty, attractiveness, convenience, and— | commission has been able to a 2 
is clearly shown in the marked reduction} ing mass of information, with its intri- | sources of information have been tapped | 2, 1921. This act provides that aliens,| its health qualities, can be increased | most successful of all—health appeal. | road-building operations, — eae 
in time needed to complete the routine| cate ramifications, should create a body that at the beginning were not thought | concerning whom no record of admission; much more when production and han- The campaigns which have reached | civil strife and the instability of local gov- 
work connected with examinations. | of experts, familiar with the classifica- | existent. for permanent residence can be found,| dling are improved to the point where millions of our people with appeals for | ernments. ; mpotunt; the” saailll 
An even more pronounced reduction in| tion and interrelation of knowledge, to Since our organization reflects the ma- | but who can prove entry prior to June 3,| the people “can obtain untreated milk the greater use of this or that food or | From a national on . — 
time has been brought about in certain| select rapidly, accurately, and imparti- terial we use and largely controls our | 1921, when the first quota limit law went| which they feel safe in using.” The sec- class of foods have not been based upon | shows, the first ere Pp i 
other Civil Service tests. For instance,| ally the particular information throw- methods, I cannot do better at the out- | into effect, and can prove also that they | tion of his address dealing with dietetic economy. Most of them have been ap- | building was a e ares pre 
@ the complete process of releasing the rat-| ing light on the subject under considera- set, than to describe thai organization. | have resided in this country continuously! and other reasons for the use of cer- peals which wer2 calculated to increase | by the poe See Sp ey vem 
s ing of participants in an examination for} tion, the subject on which the legislator We draw our material predominatingiy | since entry, and are p2rsons of good moral| tain foods follows in full text: the family expenditure for food. Some Nationa ighway Planning 


is called to define and formulate the 
action that will be permitted to the citi- 


character, and not subject to deportation, 
may be registered as legal residents. 


Consumers’ food habits in America 
have not been developed as the result of | {Continued on Page 4, Column 7.] 








[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] \ Continued on Page 4, Column 2.) { \ | (Continued on Page 2, Column 6.) 
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Canadian Envoy 
Presents Papers 


To Mr. Hoover 


| 
| 
| 





W. D. Herridge Expresses 
Hope That Harmonious 
Relations of Countries Be 


Further Strengthened 


The newly appointed Minister of Can- | 
ada, W. D. Herridge, presented his cre- 
dentials to President Hoover June 23, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the. De-| 
partment of State on that date. 

In doing so he expressed the opinion} 
that diplomatic relations between Canada | 
and the United States during the past | 
four years had strengthened friendship 
between the two countries. | 


Harmonious Relations 


The remarks of William Duncan Her-)| 
ridge upon the occasion of the présenta-| 
tion of his letters of credence follow in} 
full text: | 

“Mr. President: I have the honor to; 
place in your hands the letters by which) 
His Majesty The King accredits me as his} 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni-| 
potentiary to represent the Dominion of | 
Canada in_the United States, and also the 
royai letter which terminates the mission | 
of my distinguished predecessor, Mr. Vin-| 
cent Massey. | 

“It is-the earnest wish of His Majesty’s | 
Government in Canada that the har- 
monious relations which have long pre-| 
vailed between the United States and 
Canada shall be maintained and strength- 
ened. Mr. Massey, in presenting hig cre-| 
déntials in 1927 as the first Canadiayi Min- 
ister in Washington, expressed thfe.con- 
fident hope that the establishment of a| 
Canadian Legation in Washington would} 
serve to strengthen those cordial senti- 
ments which exist between Canada and 
the United States as well as between the 
United States and the Empire of which) 
Canada is part. | 

“I feel that I can say with conviction | 
that this hope has been fulfilled during 
the four years which have passed since 
direct diplomatic relations were estab- 
lished between the United States and 
Canada. From today it becomes my duty 
and my privilege to contribute as best I 
may to the fulfillment of these high aims. 

“I enter upon my duties conscious both 
of the honor and of the responsibility 
which will be mine. I look forward, Mr. 
President, in my task to receiving your 
friendly support and that of your Admin- 
istration.” 

The President's reply 
text: 

“Mr. Minister: It gives me pleasure to) 
receive from you the letters by which His 
Britannic Majesty accredits you as His| 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- | 
potentiary to represent the Dominion of 
Canada in the United States. You have 
likewise delivered to me the letters of re- 
call of your distinguished predecessor, The | 
Honorable Vincent Massey, whose resi- | 
dence in this capital as the first Minister | 
of the Dominion of Canada to this coun- 
try is most happily remembered. 

“The harmonious relations which have 
so long subsisted between Canada and 
the United States will, I am confident, 
be augmented through your mission to| 
Washington. I share your conviction that 
the establishment of direct diplomatic re-| 
lations between Canada and the United 
States has served to strentghen the cordial 
sentiments which exist between our coun- 
tries as well as between the United States 
and the empire of which Canada is a 
part. 

“In welcoming you to Washington, I 
desire to assure you, Mr. Minister, that 
you may rely upon my hearty ocopera- 
iton and that of the officials of this Gov- 
ernment and to express the hope that your | 
stay amongst us will be pleasant. 


Many Britons Aided | 


In Acquiring Homes. 








follows in full 





Building Societies Have Assets | 
Of Nearly Two Billions 


Building societies in Great Britain, | 
through which it is estimated 2,250,000 | 
homes have been acquired and 600,000 are 
being acquired, had in 1930 estimated as- | 
sets of $1,750,000,000, according to a report 
to the Department of Commerce from the 
Consulate General at London, recently 
made public. 

It is estimated that more than 2,000,000 
people are involved as borrowers, invest- | 
ors and depositors, the report says, making 
the societies one of the nation’s greatest | 
financial institutions. 

The report to the Department follows in | 
full text: . 

For 1930 the total assets of the building 
societies in Great Britain are anticipated 
to amount to $1,750,000,000. . 

It is believed that the first British build- 
ing society was formed at Deritend, near 
Birmingham, in 1781. Toward the end of 
the nineteenth century the movement had 
become firmly established, although its| 
range was still restricted; the total assets 
in 1890 reached $250,000,000, with a total 
membership of about 600,000. By 1922) 
the assets topped $500,000,000, while mem-| 
bership had grown to 826,000. Much more 
rapid has been the growth since 1924, in 
spite of industrial depression; in fact, cer- 
tain societies have found it necessary to 
reduce the rate of interest on deposits be- 
cause the volume thereof has become em- 
barrassing and @#eater than can be em- 
ployed profitably | 

The building societies are among the na- 
tion’s principal financial institutions. It 
is estimated that no fewer than 2,250,000 | 
homes have been acquired through the! 
medium of the societies, and considerably 
more than 600,000 homes are being thus 
acquired at the present time. Including 
borrowers, investors and depositors to- 
gether, itis believed that more than 2,000,- 
000 people are involved. 

In 1920 the share capital of the societies 
amounted to $310,800,000, and in 1929 had 
risen to $1,218,000,000; figures for 1930 have 
not, yet been published, but it is known 
that there has been a further large in- 
crease. 

Respecting security of investment under 
statute, building societies may invest funds 
only in first mortgages on freehold and 
leasehold property, and in trustee securi- 
ties. The normal advance on a property 
is about 75 per cent of the society’s valua- 
tion, and if the advance exceeded the nor- 
mal, adequate collateral security would 
be required—for example, deposit by 
builder or agent, etc., or the guarantee of 
an insurance company. 

The vast majority of advances are for} 
relatively small amounts to persons pur- 
chasing houses for their own occupation. 
With each monthly repayment the loan 
is decreasing and thus the security is in- 
creasing. The form of accounts is pre- 
scribed by the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
Societies, and has to be rendered to him 
annually. | 

The interest allowed on shares varies in 
different societies. Unitl recently the rate 
in the London metropolitan area was, 
generally 5 per cent free of tax (equal to 
about 6% per cent where liability to tax at | 
full standard rate is incurred), but now | 
certain societie shave reduced the rate of | 
insecest—-8s a rule to 4% per cent free of 
AX. 
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| California 


| Statement follows in full text: 


| Federal agencies: United States Capitol 
|Achitect; Office of 


| April, 


;the Automotive Division, Department of 


|livery of this important food product. 
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Finger Printing’ 
Held to Be Legal 


Attorney General 
Says Peace Officers May 
Take Such Tracings 


San Francisco, Cauir., June 23. 

Peace officers in California have the 
right to take finger prints of persons 
placed under arrest when in their judg- 
ment to do so might assist them in per- 
forming their general duties of detecting 
and suppressing crime, according to Attor- 


|ney General U. S. Webb. 


The Attorney General has just advised 
Cc. S. Morrill, Chief of the Division of 
Criminal Identification of the Department 
of Penology, that the right to take finger 
prints does not flow from any particular 
statute except those which place the gen- 
eral duty upon peace officers to detect 
crime and make arrests.. The Legislature 
would have the power to place limitations 
upon this right, according to the opinion, 


| but has not done so. 


“The taking of finger prints,” it is 
stated, “does not differ in principle from 
observing the build, eyes, complexion, 
marks, scars, teeth, hands, feet, voice and 
the like, of e arrested person. Finger 
prints are nothing but tracings of certain 
physical characteristics of the person, and 
those tracings may be made just as freely 
- notations of other physical character- 

tics.” 


Contracts Awarded 
For Public Building 


Projects Announced 





Federal Construction for 
March and April Found 
To Have a Total Value of 
22 Million Dollars 


Contracts for United States Government 
buildings were let during the months of 
March and April, 1931, valued at $22,684,- 
po the Department of Labor announced 

une 23. 


Contracts awarded by State govern- | 


ments during the month totaled $12,- 
188,422, the Department said, nearly three 
times the value of contracts awarded in 
the preceding month. The Department's 


The Bureau of Statistics in the Depart- 


ment of Labor has issued a statement | 


in its monthly labor review concerning 
the dollar value of contracts let for pub- 
lic buildings by the different agencies of 


the United States Government during the | 


months of March and April, 1931. 


Figures for Two Months 
The total value of the contracts for 


Government buildings let during the two! 


months was $22,684,396. In March the 
dollar value of the contracts amounted 
to $14,484,572 and in April to $8,199,824. 


These contracts were let by the following 


the Quartermaster Gen- 
eral, War Department; Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Navy Department; Supervis- 
ing Architect, Treasury Department; 
United States Veterans’ Bureau. 


State Contracts 


Contracts awarded by the State govern- 
ments for public buildings during the 
month of April totaled $12,188,422, nearly 
three times as much as the total value 


of contracts let during the month of 
March. 


Permits issued in 292 identical cities, 
for which reports were received for both 
1930, and 1931, show a. decrease 
of 14.7 per cent in the estimated cost of 
all building operations in April, 1931,:as| 
compared with April of the previous year. 
The report includes both residential and 
nonresidential structures. The-number of 
family dwelling units provided in new 
buildings increased 5.8 per cent in April, 
1931, as compared with April, 1930. 





American Trucks Enter 
African Jungle for Cocoa 


A close connection exists between the 
steaming cup of hot chocolate ,on the 
American breakfact table, the popular 
chocolate milk shake and the export trade 
in American motor trucks, according to 


Commerce. On the long trip which cocoa 
takes from the Ivory Coast or the Gold 
Coast of West Africa to the American 
home or shop, the motor truck is playing 
an increasingly important part and is 
penetrating the jungle to speed the de- 


In_ these primitive cocoa-producing 
regions highways are being built into the 
interior and tropical streams bridged as 
an important part of the development of 
this industry. To buying stations on these 
roads, the cocoa is carried in “head loads,” 
which are pipes of woven palm leaves, 
each containing from 30 to 50 pounds of 
cocoa, and bound to the heads of native 


tions, the cocoa is carried by motor truck 
to the nearest sea port or railway sta- 
tion. In the Gold Coast a predominant 
share, and in the Ivory Coast about one- 
third of the trucks are of American man- 


| and Schneider trophies of 1925. 





time and peacetime flights, 13 airplanes, 


along with a collection of engines, pro- 
pellers and other parts and accessories 
and a large number of aviation photo- 
| graphs are gathered in exhibit in the re- 
|cently reopened aircraft building of the 
Smithsonian Institution. The building, re- 
cently erected, had been closed for in- 
stallation of-a sprinkler system for fire 
protection. 


The aircraft building was originally put 
up, on a site just back of the Smithsonian 
and original National Museum buildings, 
| fof experiments with the Liberty engine. 
After the experiments ceased, it was used 
as a storehouse and.then for temporary 
housing for aircraft exhibits. 


Pioneering Exploits 
Of the 13 Airplanes 


The aircraft building and its exhibits 
is underythe charge of Paul E. Garber, 
assistan€ curator of™engineering at the 
Smithsonian. Thé wing information 
was made aavilablé By Mr. Garber: 


The 13 airplanes constitute an im- 
portant historical collection of machines 
that have figured in some of the great 
pioneering exploits in the history of avia- 
tion. Most of them come from the De- 
partments of War and the Navy. The 13 
are as follows: (1) the “Bremen,” the first 
heavier-than-air craft to fly westward 
across the north Atlantic. (2) The “NC-4,” 


Atlantic under its own power. In May, 
1919, under Comdr. Reed, it achieved 
this pioneer distinction. The longest leg 
of its cruise was from Newfoundland to 
the Azores, 1,380 miles, occupying 15 
hours, 19 minutes. The Liberty of the 
“NC-4” is also in the exhibit. (3) The Cur- 
tiss Army racer, which won the Pulitzer 
(4) “The 
Worldflier,"—the “Chicago”’—flagship of 
the world flight squadron of 1924, circum- 
*vating the world. (5) The DeHaviland 4, 
the first American battleplane. (6) The De 
Haviland 9, flagship of the Alaska squad- 
ron in which Capt. St. Clair Streett made 
the round trip from New York to Nome, 
Alaska, in 1920, 9,000 miles in 112 flying 
hours. (7) The Spad 13, of French de- 
sign, piloted by American aces, used in 
the World War and from which seven of 
the enemy were shot. (8) Spad 16, a 
French reconaissance World War airplane, 
flown by Gen. William Mitchell, in com- 
mand of the American flying service in 
the World War, used at Chateau Thierry, 
St. Mihiel, and the Argonne. 


Lack of Space Prevents 
Exhibition of Wings 

(9) The “F 5-L,” American-made naval 
patrol seaplane used in the World War. 
(10) The “K-3,” a James V. Martin small 
sport plane, designed orginally as a small 
fighting craft, embodying interesting tech- 
nical characteristics. (11) The Fokker 


“D-7," German fighting plane captured by 





the De 
Cofmerce. y partment of 






|The Fokker “T-2,” the army 


Lts. Curtiss and Sewall at Verdun. 


(12) 
transport 
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which was the first aircraft to cross the | 





Thirteen airplanes, marking the development of heavier-than-air aircraft 
and flight achievements, repose in Smithsonian Institution, which has 
assembled them as a national exhibit in a building exclusively set apart 
for their display. Among the planes in the’collection are: The “Bremen,” 
first heavier-than-air craft to make the westward flight across the North 
Atlantic; the Naval ‘airplane, “NC-4,” first to cross the Atlantic under 
its own power; the Berliner heliocopter of 1927, a number of 
saw World War service, and several military planes developed by the 
United States Army and Navy. The exhibit is housed in a building on the 
grounds of the Smithsonian Institution in Washington, D. C. 





Airplanes Notable in Pioneer Exploits 
Displayed at Smithsonian Institution 


Reminders of distinctive service in war-|which piloted by Lts. Kelly and Mac- 


}in 1920, representing a loss of 13.2 per 
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Thirteen Craft, Reminders of Distinctive Service in War 
And Peace, Gathered on Exhibit 





Ready, made the first nonstop flight 
across the continent, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, in May, 1923. (13) The 
Berliner heliocopter of 1924, marking an 
interesting step in the development of a 
type of heavier than aircraft which rises 
vertically, a most important exhibit in 
the evolution of vertically raising planes. 


The “NC-4,” in this list, is only partially | 
exhibited because of lack of space. Its | 
hull is on show but the wings are stored | 
away awaiting the time when there may 
be provision for more space so as to ac-| 
commodate this and future needs. The| 
“NC-4” is of particular importance be- 
cause when it flew across the Atlantic 
Ocean, in May, 1919, it was the pioneer | 
in negotiating the transatlantic trip un- | 
der its own power. It was the first to 
cross. The next was the “R-34,” across; 
the third, the “R-34,” returning; the 
fourth, the Vickers “Vimy,” in 1919. The 
fifth ‘was piloted by a Portuguese named 
Coutinho. The sixth was piloted by Army 
fliérs in 1924. The seventh was piloted 
by Commander Franco, a Spaniard. The 
eighth was the Navy dirigible “Los An- 
geles.” The ninth was the plane piloted 
by Francisco Pinedo of Waly. The tenth 
was the achievebent of Charles Lindbergh. 

There are inscriptions descriptive of the 
exhibits on the noses of the different 
planes in the aircraft building. Mr. Gar- | 
ber is putting into place the propeller ex- 
hibits, which he says constitute an excel- 
lent showing of the development of that 
important part of airplanes. Steel pro- 
pellers are replacing wooden propellers 
and wooden propellers are becoming ob- 
solete. The steel propellers have changed 
the whole trend of aviation engineering. 
In a few years it will be. impossible to 
find the wooden propellers except in such 
exhibits. 


Census of Bay State 
Analyzed by Classes 


Census Bureau Gives Data on 
Age Groups and Races 


The total population of Massachusetts 
on April 1, 1930, was 4,249,614, compris- 
ing 349,640 persons under 5 years of age, 
390,657 from 5 to 9 years, 387,003 from 
10 to 14 years, 366,149 from 15 to 19 years, 
345,573 from 20 to 24 years, 324,135 from 
25 to 29 years, 321,499 from 30 to 34 
years, 631,445 from 35 to 44 years, 499,661 
from 45 to 54 years, 356,608 from 55 to 64 
years, 196,448 from 65 to 74 years, 77,748, 
75 years and over, and 3,048 for whom 
age was not reported. 

Of the total population of the State, 
26.5 per cent are under 15 years of age, 
16.7 per cent are from 15 to 24 years of 
age, 30.1 per cent are from 25 to 44 years 
of age, 20.2 per cent are from 45 to 64 
years of age, and 6.4 per cent are 65 years 
of age and over. 

The number of persons under 1 year of | 
age was 65,034, as compared with 174,891 


cent, while the entire group of children 
under 5 years of age decreased from 385,- 
761 in 1920 to 349,640 in 1930, or 9.4 per 
cent. All the remaining age groups, ex- 
cept those comprising persons from 25 to 
29 years, show increases between 1920 and 
1930. 


On a percentage basis, persons in the 
age groups from 10 to 19 years, and from 
35 years upwards, represented a larger pro- 
poration of the total population in 1930 
than in 1920, while for those in the age 
groups under 10 years, and from 20 to 34 
years, the proportion was smaller than in 





| factor in determining sales, as the cheaper 


| bulky stocks, but, despite this, they have 


| said to be no larger than in preceding 


| conditions im North America are better at | 


} closing months of 1930. 





1920. 


Of the total population of Massachu-|in the construction. 
| setts, 98.7 per cent are white, 73.8 per 


|cent being native white and 24.8 per cent| to be launched in September, 1932, are to 


being foreign-born white. 








NATIONAL EXHIBIT OF AIRCRAFT — |/Price Continues 


Chief Factor in 
Leather Markets 


Cheaper Qualities Said to 
Enjoy Largest Demand in 
Nearly All the Smaller 


Consuming Centers 


By J. Schnitzer 


Hide and Leather Division, Department 
of Commerce 


Trade on the principal world leather 
markets during the first four months of 
1931 was comparatively small, but sales 
were undoubtedly more frequent than in 
the closing months of the preceding year. 
Price continues to be a very important 


qualities seem to enjoy the largest de- 
mand in virtually all of the smaller con- 
suming centers. Quotations have been | 
generally steady in the outstanding mar-| 
kets, and this is taken as an indication 
that further improvements in the trade 
will occur during the immediate future. | 


Demand Somewhat Better 


Foreign inquiries are being received in 
many of the important producing coun- 
tries, showing that the demand in the im- 
porting countries is somewhat better than 
that which prevailed in the last quarter 
of 1930. 


Many tanneries through the world have | 
been operating at much below capacity 
in order to avoid the accumulation of 





been able to produce more than the cur-| 
rent requirements. This factor will be| 
of material aid when conditions improve 
as there will be-no large stocks that must 
be disposed of at sacrifice prices. 


As a whole, the leather trade has shown 
noticeable signs of improvement in North 
American countries. Canadian tanners re- 
ported a fair valume of business in the 
past two months, and are in hopes of 
further increasing their sales during the 
remainder of the year. Domestic sales 
were fairly good, and some slight im- 
provement was also noted in shipments to 
foreign customers. 


Sales in the United States were rather 
steady in the last two months, with both 
uppers and sole leathers enjoying a good 
demand. Inquiries from foreign customers 
showed some increase, and sales have been 
higher than expected in many quarters. 
Leather consuming industries in Cuba 
have been rather active in the past two 
months, and there are good indications 
that they will be in the market for ad- 
ditional supplies of leather in the very 
near future. 


Mexican Stocks Low 


Consumption of leather in Mexico was | 
months, but as stocks are fairly low, con-| 
sumers will be forced to make purchases 
in the near future. 

Generally ,speaking, the leather trade | 


present than those prevailing during the 


The leather trade in South America has 
shown no sign of recovery during the 
first four months of the present year. 
Both imports and domestic sales are said 
to have been 50 per cent less during the 
past four months than in the similar 
period of 1930. In Argentina, the domestic 
producers reported that they not only met 
with a much smaller demand at home, but 
that the market for their products in 
neighboring countries were also much 
smaller. 

Chilean producers have also had a 
smaller domestic and foreign demand for 
their leathers, and express the opinion 
that there is no prospect for any immedi- 
ate improvement in their trade. Condi- 
tions in Brazil are now somewhat slower 
than in the closing months of 1930, and 
there has been a marked decline in the 
domestic production as well as in leather 
imports. Colombia depends almost en- 
tirely on foreign sources for all but the 
sole leather used. 

Late cabled reports from European 
markets indicate that leather is in better 
demand at present than in preceding 
months of the year. Buyers, however, are 
still confining the largest share of their 
purchases to immediate needs, but orders 
are being placed more readily than before. 

Patents, kid, and willow calf are enjoy- 
ing @ good sale in the United Kingdom, 
where the demand for certain kinds of sole 
leather is also good. In France the trade 
is still rather quiet, but said to be much 
better than the opening months of the 
year. French producers have reported an 
increased interest in their leathers from 
foreign sources, and are in hopes of ex- 
panding their foreign sales in the future. 
Trade in Germany has not changed very 
noticebaly, but sales to both domestic and 
foreign customers are somewhat better 
than in precious months. 

Stocks of leather left over from pur- 
chases in previous years have been grad- 
ually reduced in Asiatic countries, and 
many important buyers have either be- 
gun to place orders or plan to do so in 
the near future. Australian tanners re- 
port a slight improvement for their prod- 
ucts, and conditions here are undoubtedly | 
better now than in any month of the 
present year. 


Work on One of Four 
Grace Line Ships Begun 


| 

Keel-laying ceremonies for the first of | 
four new vessels for thé Central American 
and intercoastal trade were held at Kear- 
ney, N. J., June 23 as the Grace Line 
launched a 617,000,000 shipbuilding pro- 
gram, according to oral information made 
available June 23 at the Shipping Board. | 
The vessel on which work was begun 
is one of a series designed to carry 222 
first-class passengers and 64 steerage pas- 
sengers on tropical cruises, it was said. 
Constructed under terms of the Jones- 
White Act these new ships will be 19-knot 
vessels with deluxe accommodations and 
equipment. Double-decked dining rooms 
amidships, built-in swimming pools, arti- 
ficial bathing beaches, large ball rooms, 
night clubs, outside staterooms, special 
ventilation equipment, and refrigeration 
facilities for perishable foods are included 





The new vessels, the first of which is 


go on runs which include stops at Havana, 


‘The urban population of Massachusetts| Puerto Colombia, Cartagena, Cristobal, 


on 


in urban territory. 


April 1, 1930, amounted to 3,831,426,| Balboa, other Central American ports, and 
|including 43,496 persons living on farms| Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
The rural population | —— 


amounted to 418,188, comprising 80,309] acy was 3.5, as compared with 4.7 10 years 
persons living on farms-in rural territory, | ago. 


| and 337,879 persons not living on farms. 


The number of persons from 5 to 20 


|The urban population formed 90.2 per] years of age attending school in 1930 was 
|cent of the total, as compared with 94.8] 910,482, sa compared with 721,326 in 1920. 


per cent in 1920. 


This decrease in the] Persons attending school represented 15.0 


| percentage urban is, however, largely the| per cent of the total population within 
| result of a modification of the definition|the ages specified, in 1930, as compared 


of urban territory under which 56 towns] with 68.4 per cent in 1920. 


Of the total 


in Massachusetts, which would have been| number of children 5 years of age in 1930, 
counted as urban under the 1920 rule, were} 35.1 per cent were attending school; of 
| transferred to the rural classification. Un-| the children 6 years of age, 83.6 per cent; 
|der the 1920 rule, the percentage urban] of those 7 to 13 years, 98.3 per cent; of 
| would have been 95.3 per cent instead of| these 14 and 15 years, 92.9 per cent; of 


90.2 per cent. 
For the State as a whole, the num- 


those 16 and 17 years, 59.5 per cent; and of 
those 18 to 20 years, 25.0 per cent. In ad- 


| ber of persons 10 years of age and -over | dition, 47,029 persons 21 years of age and 
returned as unable to read and write injover were reported as attending school, 


| 1930 was 124,158, as-compared with 146,-|as compared with 15,974 in 1920.—Jssued by 
607 in 1920. The percentage of illitere 


the Bureau of the Census. 
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‘Work Is Started 
On Hydroelectric 


Site in Wyoming 






PUBLIC SERVICE SEAL 
GRAVEN IN STONE 


Other States Taking Action 
On Proposals Involved in 
Development of Colorado 
River Basin 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., June 23. 


Initial investigation work of the prob- 
able power and reclamation sites in the 
Colorado River basin has been started by 
a party of Reclamation Service engineers 
on the Green River and its tributaries, 
according to the Wyoming State Engi- 
|neer, John A. Whiting. 

Several weeks will be spent, Mr. Whit- 
ing said, in looking over reservoir sites 
in this State and irrigation areas in the 
Green River basin, following which sim- 
ilar investigations are to be made in the 
| other Colorado River basin States. 





| A RN LL LS 
Insignias adopted as official seals of 
the various bureaus and services 
operating under the Department of 
Commerce have been carved on 
the stone face of the building now 
under construction for the offices of 
the Department. The device illus- 
trated is that of the Radio Division, 
one of the newer activities of the 
Federal Government. 


LaPlata Allocation 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., June 23. 


A system whereby the waters of the La- 
| Plata River can be allocated between New 
Mexico and Colorado on a satisfactory 
basis is under consideration by the State 
Engineers of the two States, according to 
the New Mexico incumbent, George M. 
Neel. 


The water problem on the LaPlata is 
acute, Mr. Neel said, upon his return 
| from a conference with the Colorado State 
Engineer, M. C. Hinderliter. The stream, 
he said, is flowing less at present than 
at any time during the 14 years in which 
records have been kept. The principal 
cause, according to Mr. Neel, is that Colo- 
rado suffered one of the driest Winters 
on record. 


Smuggling of Liquor 
On Gradual Decline, 
Coast Guard Says| 


Reports Greater Sucess Than 
Formerly in Enforcement 
Of Laws Against Entry of | 
Spirits 





Tunnel Planned in Arizona 
PHOENIX, ARIz., June 23. 
Construction of a 90-mile tunnel from 
the Little Colorado River in northern Ari- 
zona to the upper Verde Valley is pro d 
by Thomas Maddock, secretary of the 
Arizona Colorado River Commission, as 
|one method by which Arizona can put the 
pci eens waters of the Colorado River to benefi- 
[Continued from Page 1.] ‘cial use. 
that the ship, although in the 12-mile| With such a tunnel, he said, water could 
limit, was not outside of the 1-hour limit.| pe diverted for the irrigation of 1,500,000 
The court discharged the defendants, up-! acres of land in the vicinity of Phoenix 
holding their contention. _ | and an equal amount of land in the Yuma 
In another case where oe — Valley. 
tions prevailed, however, a Virginia court | losing 400,000 horsepower of 
held that it was immaterial whether the ieeieee eae necessary te lift the 
ship of the defendants was out of the water, as will be the case in the Los 
1-hour limit orm not as long as it was in Angeles aqueduct, Mr. Maddock said, Ari- 
the 12-mile limit, and the defendants in| 7ona could develop 900,000 horsepower of 
this case were held guilty of violations of | energy in the drop down from the Verde 


the customs laws. River valley. He pointed out that the cost 

Many interesting cases have grown out) of such a project would not make it pro- 
of the various interpretation courts have} pipitive, as the Los Angeles aqueduct 
placed upon the use of these two laws, | would require 93 miles of tunnel. 
but a clear understanding of which should | 


prevail has never been brought out. 


- 





Water Supply in Nevada 
Carson Ciry, NEv., June 23. 


China Plans to Develop A proposal that the water mains of the 
Virginia & Gold Hill Water Co. be ex- 


National Road System | tended from Virginia City to Fallon, 46 


jmiles east and 12 miles north, has been 
made to the Public Service Commission as 
a means of providing an adequate water 
supply for Fallon. The water now is con- 
veyed to Virginia City from Marlette Lake, 
| @ distance of about 20 —_ —— 
flumes along the mountainside, a tunne. 
in China proper have already been opened 

to traffic, as they consist of highways for- |®"4 several miles of pipe. 

merly begun in different provinces. | 

An interesting development in connec- 
tion with Chinese road building, the study 
reveals, is that ancient city walls and 
cemeteries of many cities are being de- | 
stroyed and replaced by motor roads. Ap- 
proximately 90 per cent of China’s modern 
road mileage is of simple earth construc- 
tion. It is believed that at a conservative 
estimate there are approximately 240,000 
miles of roads in China suitable for motor 
traffic, this figure including the caravan 
routes of Manchuria and Mongolia. The 
longest regular motor route is from Kal- 
gan to Urga, which is an overland cara- 
van trail 800 miles in length. 

If the progress which has been made in 
road construction within the past five 
years amid civil strife is in any sense a 
measuring Standard for the future, the re- 
port declares, there is reason to believe 
that within the next five years motor 
highway construction will greatly exceed 
all past accomplishments and furnish to 
the country a system of transportation on 
@ par with the modern systems of other 
countries of the Far East: 





{Continued from Page 1.] 
Plans of the central government call for 
the construction of more than 22,000 miles | 
of national highways over a period of 20 
years. A substantial portion of the lines 





Stocks of Grain in Store 
And Afloat Show Decline 


Commercial stocks of all the principal 
grains, except flax, in store and afloat 
at the larger United States markets were 
smaller on June 20 than on June 13, the 
Department of Agriculture stated June 
22. Grain stocks June 20 and June 13, 
respectively, were given as follows by the 
Department, in bushels: 

Wheat, 205,971,000 and 208,716,000; corn, 
8,159,000 and 9,323,000; oats, 8,291,000 and 
8,713,000; rye, 10,071,000 and 10,157,000; 
barley, 6,613,000 and 6,776,000; flax, 767,- 
000 and 703,000. There were also 4,473,000 
bushels of Canadian wheat in store in 
bond at United States markets June 20, 
compared with 4,717,000 June 13, and 14,- 
902,000 a year ago. 

Stocks of domestic grain one year ago 
were: Wheat, 113,003,000; corn, 8,726,000; 
oats, 12,069,000; rye, 12,525,000; barley, 
6,523,000; flax, 426,000. 
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Payment in Full New 


Of World War | 


‘Bonus’ Advised 


Representative Patman Says 
Effort Also Should Be 
Made to Secure Pension 
“or Widows and Orphans 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


and helped the country by increasing the 
circulating medium. 

Do not call the adjusted service cer- 
tificates a “bonus” unless you call them 
a “so-called bonus.” I will admit that the 
word “bonus” is the popular name, but 
a very misleading one. The word was 
coined by the enemies of the veterans. 
The adjusted service certificates do not 
represent a bonus. They represent an 
honest debt, which has been publicly con- 
fessed by the Congress of the United 
States to these veterans of the World 
War for services rendered. 

During the war, the private soldiers 
received $30 a month for home service 
and a $10 increase for service overseas. 
But each soldier had deducted from his 
pay each month allotments to dependent 
ones; deductions for altering and repair- 
ing his clothing and shoes; deductions for 
laundry, tailoring and barber bills; de- 
ductions of an average of $6.60 a month 
for insurance; deductions for installments 
on Liberty Bonds. A majority of soldiers 
drew only a few dollars a month after 
these deductions were made and a large 
percentage did not draw anything at all. 


During the war, alien slackers and alien 
enemies in America, who were exempt 
from military service, received from $15 
to $70 a day working in Government 
shipyards and munition plants. More 
than 33,000 millionaires were made during 
the World War and by reason of the coun- 
try’s misery and misfortune. 

During the war, many soldiers worked 
on the public roads in America side by 
side with civilians. Immediately after the 
War was over, Congress passed a law which 
adjusted the pay of these soldiers, sailors 
and marines on road construction work. 
The corporal, who drew $1.66'2 a day, 
who was used as a tractor mechanic side 
by side with a civilian, who drew $8 a 
day, had his pay adjusted and he received 
pay equal to $6.33 a day for each day 
he so worked or $158.25 a month. I have 
in my possession a copy of one of the 
pay rolls. 

Railroads Drafted 

The railroads were drafted into the 
service during the World War. They were 
guaranteed a profit equal to the average 


¢returns of the railroads during the pre- 


ceding three’ years—the most prosperous 
time of railroading in America. This is 
a case of where property rights were guar- 
anteed a return and a fair return. Not 
satisfied with this, the railroad owners 
persuaded Congress to give them adjusted 
pay after the war was over which 
amounted to money and property of the 
value of more than $1,500,000,.000. Re- 
member, this was adjusted pay for the 
railroads. They were paid in cash or its 
equivalent. 

More than 7,000 war contractors, who 
did not hold legal contracts from the Gov- 
ernment to make supplies during the war 
but most of whom held verbal contracts 
from the dollar-a-year men who repre- 
sented in many instances the industries 
controlled and owned by these dollar-a- 
year men, persuaded Congress to adjust 
their pay. Congress passed a law which 
provided for the adjustment of their pay 
and under this law billions of dollars of 
adjusted compensation was paid out to 
these war contractors. Mr. Mellon re- 
ceived his millions from these adjust- 
ments. 

Adjustment of Debts 


A large part of the money that was 
raised through liberty loan drives in 
America during the war was loaned to our 
allies. After the war, Congress adjusted 
these debts and gave to these foreign 
nations what was equal to an outright 
gift or subsidy from the Treasury of the 
United States equal to $10,000,000,000. 
These foreign countries used our own 
money to pay their World War soldiers 
not only adjusted compensation but 
bonuses aggregating in some instances as 
high as $7,290 each 


Our national debt has been reduced 
from $26,000,000,000 to $16,000,000,000 the 
last 10 years. We owe less than any 


country on earth in proportion to wealth. 
Three and one-half billion dollars is the 
amount of the aggregate face value of all 
the adjusted service certificates. If we 
pay them in full now, our country will 
not be in debt one dime more than Con- 
gress said 10 years ago it should be in 
debt at this time. 

Our Nation has a property valuation of 
more than $500,000,000,000. There is a 
balance due on the adjusted service cer- 
tificates of about $2,500,000.000, equal to 
one-half of 1 per cent of our total prop- 
erty valuation. 

Refunds of Taxes 

During the last few years, Mr. Mellon 
has refunded to the United States Steel | 
Corporation, ‘Aluminum . Company of 
America and other war profiteers billions | 
of dollars in taxes claimed to have been 
overpaid during the World War. When 
the United States Steel Corporation was 
refunded more than $100,000,000, it Was 
also paid interest on the amount alleged 
to have been overpaid from the time that 
it was overpaid at 6 per cent. 


If we will pay the veterans of the 
World War the amount that Congress 
confessed was due as of the time the 


services were rendered, with 6 per cent 
interest since that time compounded an- 
nually, the full face value of the cer- 
tificates is due now. The veterans have 
been paying 6 per cent interest and more 
compounded annually for their own) 
money. It would therefore not be unfair 
for the Government to pay them 6 per 
cent compounded annually. 


One certain weekly magazine has bit-» 


terly opposed the Government paying this 
honest debt and has criticized Congress 
for permitting the veterans to borrow a 
part of their own money. The stockhold- 
ers of this particular magazine received 
71 per cent dividends on their original 
investment last year. The magazine was 
transported by the United States mails. 
For every 7 cents it cost the Government 
to transport these magazines, the maga- 
zine company paid 2 cents and the people 
paid the other 5. By reason of this di-| 
rect subsidy to this particular magazine, 
its stockholders were enabled to make a 
profit of 71 per cent on their original in- 
vestment. 
Pension For Widows 

It is people like these who are always 
talking about the soldiers’ bonus or sub- 
sidy, and referring to their efforts to get 
an honest debt paid as a “bonus racket.” 
The Government has lost each year tens 
of millions of dollars on the transporta- 
tion of the magazines that are now hav- 
ing so much to say in their columns about 
Congress authorizing the loan to the. vet- 
erans of 50 per cent of their own money 
at 4'%2 per cent interest. The Govern- 
ment is making millions of dollars a year 
lending the veterans their own money. 
The interest charged them will practically 
consume the remainder of their certifi- 
cates. 

When the. next session of Congress con- | 
venes, a determined effort should be made} 
by the veterans of the World War to! 








Movies Perfected 


British Process Said 
Adapted to Ordinary Cam- 
era and Projector 


to Be | 


| 


Achievement of a perfect three-color 


process in the manufacture of color mo- | 
tion picture films, essential to the suc-| 


cess of “natural color” photography, is 


claimed for a new process recently devel- | 
,;oped in England, according to a report 


from the American consulate in London 
by the Department of Commerce, and 
made public June 20. The report follows 
in full text: 

A new British color process was demon- 


strated to the Royal Society in London /| 


on May 20, 1931, which, it 
revolutionize cinematography. 

The secret of the new invention is that 
the actual film base is printed with a 
foundation, or matrix, consisting of 500,- 
000 minute red, green and _ blue-violet 
squares to every square inch of film. 

Over this foundation there is coated a 
highly sensitive emulsion. The film is 
then exposed in an ordinary camera and 
is shown by an ordinary projector with- 
out any special attachment. The film is 
inflammable. 

Work on the process has been going on 
for five years in great secrecy; the result 
is that the Spicer-Dufay color film has 
achieved, it is claimed, a perfect three- 
color process—essential to the success of 
“natural color” in films. By the process 
a picture can be seen in full color in a 
cinema within, it is asserted, one hour 
of its being taken. 


is said, will 








Radio Commission 
Considers Evidence 


In RCA Proceeding 


Effect of Court Decision in) 


Tube Case on Law Which 
Controls Station Licenses 
Is Discussed 


The case of the Radio Corporation of 
America, 








held by its subsidiaries, was discussed by 
the Federal Radio Commisison in execu- 
tive session for nearly three hours on 
June 23 without decision, 
sideration will be given on June 24. 


Following the meeting, Federal Radio | 


Commisisoner Harold A. Lafount stated 
orally that the various steps in the case 


were studied and discussed, with no in- | 
dication as to when a vote would be} 
The Commission plans to ad- 


reached. 
journ for the Summer on June 26, and a 
decision is expected prior to that time. 

The following additional information 
was made available: . 

Interpretation of Law 

The Commission is endeavoring to as- 
certain whether the radio law, notably 
section 13, requires it to refuse to renew 


the 1,409 radio station licenses held by 
four RCA subsidiaries, in view of the 
court decision holding that the parent 
company had violated section 3 of the 
Clayton Act. In this case the courts 
found that by requiring radio receiving 
set manufacturers using RCA patents 


initially to equip their sets with RCA 
vacuum tubes there was a tendency to- 
ward monopoly. 

At its session on June 23, the Commis- 
sion studied the Sherman and Clayton 
acts, as well as the several court decisions 
in the tube case. It also consulted the 
Congressional debates with reference to 
section 13 at the time the Radio Act of 
1927 was before Congress to determine the 
scope of the provision. 

Possibility of Appeal 

There is no definite assurance that the 
RCA case will go to the courts. Should 
the Commission decide that the law makes 
it mandatory that the National Broadcast- 
ing, Co., Radiomarine Corporation of Amer- 
ica, RCA Communications, Inc., and RCA- 
Victor Co., be refused license renewals, 
then it is certain that the case will be 


appealed to the Court of Appeals of the! 


District of Columbia, and a stay order re- 
quested to prevent the Commission from 
carrying its mandate into effect during 
the pendency of the litigation. 

On the other hand, should the Commis- 
sion find that section 13 does not apply, 
then there is doubt as to whether the case 
will go to the courts. 


secure the enactment of a widows’ and 
orphans’ pension measure for widows and 
orphans of veterans of the World War. 
Under the present laws, a widow of a 
Spanish-American War veteran draws $30 
a month, although her husband died of 
a disability in no way connected with 
his service. A surviving widow of a vet- 
eran of the World War who died of a 
disability not connected with his service 
draws nothing. The same injustice pre- 
vails with reference to children of de- 
ceased veterans of the two wars. This 
should be corrected by giving. widows and 
orphans of veterans of the World War the 
same benefits as those now enjoyed by 
widows and orphans of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War. 


We have a just ecause; we are right; 
we are asking for the payment of an 
honest debt—not a bonus or a subsidy. 


Being armed with a just cause, we expect 
to ask Congress at the next session to 
pay these adjusted service certificates in 
full—100 per cent-—and our fight will not 
be given up until this just and honest 
debt has been paid 


No Major Mine Disasters 
There were no major disasters—that is, 
disasters in which five or more ‘lives were 
lost—at any coal mine in the United 


States during March or February. (Bu- 
reau of Mines.) 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


June 23, 1931 








9 a. m.—Senator Smoot (Rep.), of 
Utah, called with a group of silver pro- 
ducers to discuss the silver situation. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m.—The President 
met with his Cabinét. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:15 p. m.—Former Governor Young, 
of California, and his daughter were re- 
ceived by the President 

12:20 p. m.—Senator Harrison (Dem.), 
of Mississippi, called to discuss the 
President's proposal for a one-year sus- 
pension of war debts. 

12:45 p. m.—The President and Mrs. 
Hoover, at the White House, received a 
delegation from the National 4-H Con- 
vention. 

2:15 p. m.—The appointed Minister of 
Canada, William Duncan  Herridge, 
called at the White House to present 
his letters of credence. 

Remainder of y.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence. 


Type of Color | 


‘* 


involving possible cancellation | 
of more than 1,400 radio station licenses | 


Further con- 


| Progress Being Made in Restoring 





| RESTORATION OF LEE MANSION IN ARLINGTON CEMETERY 


Old Home of General Robert E. Lee 


Gifts and Purchases of Furnishings to Make Old Mansion 


Appear as It Did Prior to the Civil War 





The restoration of the old home of Gen.|!it he said that early in the war when he 


Robert E. Lee officially designated as the 
“Lee Mansion” in Arlington National 
Cemetery, Virginia. to its original state 


which was authorized by Congress, is pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, Lieut. Colonel 
Charles G. Mortimer, who has personal 


supervision over the undertaking, stated 


orally June 23. 


Restoration of the Lee Mansion was 
started in 1928 by the Army Quartermaster 
Corps pursuant to the joint resolution (H. 
J. Res. 26) approved by President Coolidge 
on March 4, 1925. So far the Mansion 
itself has virtually been restored and some 
progress has been made in restoring in- 
terior furnishings, according to Lieut. Col. 
Mortimer who added that ‘work of re- 
storing the gardens has not yet begun. 

By the terms of the joint resolution, the 
Secretary of War was “authorized and 
directed, as nearly as may be practicable, 
to restore the Lee Mansion in the Ar- 
lington National Cemetery, Virginia, to 
the condition in which it existed imme- 
diately prior to the Civil War and to pro- 


cure, if possible, articles of furniture and | 


equipment which were then in the man- 
sion and in use by the occupants thereof.” 

He was also “authorized, in his dis- 
cretion, to procure replicas of the fur- 
niture and other articles in use in the 
mansion during the period mentioned, 
with a view to restoring, as far as may 
be practicable, the appearance of the in- 
terior of the mansion to the condition 
of its occupancy by the Lee family.” 


“So far as the buildiggs comprising the 
Lee Mansion are concerned,” said Col 
Mortimer, “the work of restoration was 
completed sometime ago except for the 
restoration of some paintings that were 
made by George Washington Park Custis. 


“The restoration of the gardens has 
not yet been undertaken due to the fact 
that a,study which was in progress had 
to be suspended for a while and due also 
to the fact that the restoration of the 
gardens involves tearing down of a build- 
ing and the tearing up of earth. 

“So far as the furnishings of the Man- 
sions are concerned we are getting along 
very slowly. We are trying to do this 
work correctly and in accordance with the 
act of Congress providing for the restora- 
tion. In other words, in order not to 
have it changed all the time. There are 
only two rooms in the house which are 
complete. One is the so-called Lafayette 
Room or the Mary Lee Room and the 
other the room occupied by General and 
Mrs. Lee. 


“The other rooms are in process of 
evolution. There are some furnishings on 
hand for them and are constantly being 
ecquired ecither by gift or purchase for use 
in furnishing. A number of gifts are 
still being received. I have just received 
from the Robert E. Lee Chapter of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy at 
Kansas City, Mo., a very fine old wall 
clock made by Jacobus De Deurwaur in 
1762. Such pieces as this, because of their 
rareness, cannot be bought and our funds 
do not permit us to buy them. 

“Some of the mural paintings which 
were done by Mr. Custis have come 
through the years in splendid shape and 


those over the west door im ihe main hall- | 


ways of the Mansion are well preserved 
today. Cracks in places have occurred 
but the paintings are intact and may be 
seen by all who enter. Other paintings 
of Mr. Custis were of George Washing- 
ton’s white horse ,and two of American 
Eagles. These, with the. passage of years 
and the wear of the elements, have been 
badly disintegrated and are now being 
restored. 

“Some gifts have been received that 
savor of the period when Mrs. Lee was 
about to leave the Mansion for the South 
and some of the pieces which she had 
given to her slaves at the time she pre- 
pared to leave have now been returned. 
An interesting old brass key .which be- 
longed to a secretary in Mr. Custis’ office 


was encamped at the Arlington estate he 


|purloined this key from the secretary. 


“Another descendant of a veterans of 
the Civil War sent in two heavy China 
custard cups. He said these pieces had 
been taken from the articles Mrs. Lee 
packed up in the Mansion on her depar- 
ture, and they had come down to him from 
his father, who also saw them at Arling- 
ton in the early days of the war. 

“While the Mansion was being restored, 
many of the old locks were found to be 
missing. Some had been replaced by 
modern locks. One lock in particular 
from the north door of the main hall had 
disappeared so long ago that no one re- 
membered it was lost. It turned up at a 
public auction. The person who put it 
up for sale informed the kuctioneer that 
it came from Arlington Mansion. A friend 


New York Water Concerns 
To Be Asked to File Rates 


Atgany, N. Y., June 23. 


The Public Service Commission has just 
taken the first formal step to exercise its 
jurisdiction over water companies in the 
State of New York by ordering’ all com- 
vanies to show cause at a public hearing 
here June 29 why their rates should not be 
filed with the Commission and published 
locally, according to announcement by the 
Commission. 


The Commission's jurisdiction over water 
companies in the State does not become 
effective until July 1, under the terms of 
a law passed at the last session of the 
Legislature and signed by Governor Roose- 
velt. The hearing on June 29 is prelimi- 
nary to the actual exercising of the Com- 
mission's jurisdiction over these utilities, it 
was stated. 

The law gives the Commission the same 
jurisdiction over private water companies 
in the State as it now has over the gas 
and electricity companies and other util- 
ities. Municipal plants do not come under 
the Commission's jurisdiction. 





New Jersey Legislature 
Called Into Special Session 


Trenton, N.-J., June 23. 
Governor Morgan F. Larson has called 
a special session of the Legislature for 


+ 
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The old. home of Robert. E: Lee— 
which was taken over during: the 
Civil-War by the United States Gov- 
ernment and is now the administra- 
tion building: in*the National‘ Ceme- 
tery at Arlington, Va.—is being re- 
stored by the Quartermaster Corps of 
the Army under authorization by 
Congress. The exterior:work is prac- 
tically completed; and. progress ‘has 
been made in arranging the interior 
as it was or might have, appeared 75 
years ago. The so-called Lafayette 
or Mary Lee room has been com- 
pletely furnished, ‘as shown in the 
upper illustration; thé furniture and 
fabrics are of the period. .In: the 
mansion are still to be found two of 
four carved fireplace frames, one of 
which is shown ‘in the lower illustra- 
tion occupying a place in the Lafay- 
ette room; ~eplicas are being made to 
replace the two missing frames for 
restoration of other fireplaces in the 
mansion as they formefly appeared. 


| of the restoration happened to be at the 
| office. He bought it and presented it to 
| the officer in charge of the restoration with 
a view to its replacement where it belongs. 
But where did it bélong? 


“Many of the doors were tried and some 
fault found in the fitting. Finally it 
found its home. Screw holes matched to 
the key hole and even the old paint un- 
derneath the present coat showed a ridge 
| Where the edge of the lock had formerly 
| been. The lock is now back where it 
originally belonged.” 





-|-to the 





Supreme Court Acts|New York State 


In Contempt Case 
sitesi dines | 
Issues Its Mandate on Ruling | 


‘Regarding Trial of Thomas |: 
i 


W. Cunningham 


The Supreme Court of the United States 
issued, on June 23, its mandate in the case 
in which it was adjudged that Thomas | 
W. Cunningham, of: Philadelphia, may 
be brought to the District of Columbia 
for trial under an indictment charging | 
contempt of the Senate. 


The court announced on May 25 that a| 


Federal judge sitting in a Federal court 
in Pennsylvania did not have the author- | 
ity to determine the sufficiency of the in- | 
dictment and ruled that the lower court 
should have ordered the removal of Mr. 
Cunningham to the District of Columbia 
for trial after his arrest upon a warrant. 
The indictement charging contempt fol- 
lowed Mr. Cunningham's refusal to an- 
swer questions of a Senate committee in- 
vestigating the election of William S. 
Vare as United State Senator relative 
source of contributions -he had 
made to defray campaign expenses. 


Electric Utilities 
In New York Area’ 


Lower Their Rates 


Voluntary Action by Four 
Metropolitan Companies 
Is Expected to Save Five 
Millions Yearly 





New York, N. Y., June 23. 
Formal approval was given today by the 
| Public Service Commission to new sched- 
ules of electric rates which will result in 


a decrease of $5,500,000 a year in the 
revenues of the four largest companies 
serving New York City. 

The new rates will become. effective 
June 25, it was announced by the Com- 
mission. The companies affected are the 


Edison Company, the United Electric 
Light and Power Company and the Queens 
| Electric Light and Power Company. The 
; reduced rates were submitted voluntarily 
| by the companies. . 

It was stated that one of the principal 
features of the new. schedules for resi- 
| dential consumers is a charge of 5 cents 
|per kilowatt-hour after the use of 15 
kilowatt-hours each month. Consumers 
will pay $1 per meter per month as a 
minimum charge, for which they may 
consume an initial quantity of 10 kilowatt- 
hours. The next five kilowatt-hours will 
cost 6 cents each and all electricity in 
excess of 15 kilowatt-hours will cost 5 
cents per kilowatt-hour. The former price 
was said to have been a flat rate of 7 
cents per kilowatt-hour with no minimum 
|} bill for some companies, while others 
charged a minimum of $1 a month. 

The Chairman of the Commission, Milo 
|R. Maltbie, stated that while the rates 
| approved by the Commission may require 
adjustment after some experience with 
the new schedules, they should be put 
|into effect immediately in order that the 
, large reduction offered by the companies 
| be no longer delayed. 


j 





| New York Edison Company, the Brooklyn 
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Plans to Avert 
Winter Distress 


Unemployment Commission 
Asks Cooperation of 500 
Chambers of Commerce 
And Trade Bodies 


New York, N. Y., June 23. 


The Governor’s Commission on Unem- 
ployment Problems for the State of New 
York, through its chairman, Henry Bruere, 
jis addressing to 500 chambers of com- 
merce and trade organizations in the 
State a letter urging them to take imme- 
diate measures “to offset the effects of 
|current business situations before another 
| Winter,” according to announcement by 
the Commission. 

Five lines of procedure are suggested, 
“which should lead,” the letter says, “to 
| the mobilization of the collective judgment 
of individual members as to what each 
group could and should do to expedite 
business recovery.” The five lines are: 
| 1, Submit to the stabilization committee 
‘informatio#ras to what members have done 
or are doing toward reducing or avoid- 
ing irregularity. of employment. 

2. Through. the committee examine what 
other industries have accomplished to- 
ward regularizing employment. 

3. Develop stabilization programs which 
will. assist members to operate with greater 
regularity. 

4. Adopt and encourage record keeping 
that will show how weekly hours of work 
and wages of individual employes have 
been affected by the curent depression. 

5. Make plans for local coordination and 
cooperation in industrial planning. 

Referring to voluntary efforts being 
made by many establishments to prevent 
the further development of conditions 
}which are causing suffering among large 
; numbers of workers, Mr. Bruere said: 
| “It is a highly encouraging sign that not 
| Organizations only but employers them- 
selves are making these voluntary efforts. 
In this unemployment situation the human 
|element—the worker—and his wages— 
jhave entered into the consideration of 
| industrial management perhaps as never 
before. Among employers and workers 
there has been fine cooperation. On the 
; basis of this good will, effort now put 
| forth to improve conditions and to pre- 
|pare for next Winter, will produce ex- 
cellent results.” 





Hispano-American Motion 
| Picture Congress Postponed 


The Hispano-American Motion Picture 
Congress, originally scheduled to be held 
jin Madrid in ‘May has been postponed 
until Oct. 1, 1931, according to Assistant 
|Commercial Attache Julian C. Greenup at 
| Madrid, Spain. The postponement is the 
result of a petition of a recently formed 
|Catalan committee and of the change 
in government. The committee prefers 
;}t> hold the meeting after the formation 
of the Chamber of Deputies so that the 
resolutions of the Congress may .be con- 
sidered officially by the representative 
government. A preliminary meeting of 
delegates from Madrid, Barcelona and 


»perhaps from a few of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries is being held this month.— 
Issued by the Department of Commerce. 





othing finer 


ever built... 


' 


world in 


Jee 


quality. 


| R 20 years Pierce-Arrow trucks have led the 


Pierce-Arrow., sustains this leadership with a newly 


designed line of modern haulage machinery. Each truck 


| is individually constructed of the finest materials by 
skilled workmen to traditional Pierce-Arrow standards. 


Nothing finer was ever built. 


| 


June 29. It is proposed, said the Governor, | 


to limit the session to the consideration of 


three bills and a list of nominations. 
One of the measures would provide for 


the concurrence of New Jersey in legis- | 


lation adopted by Pennsylvania for the 
creation of a Delaware River Port Com- 
mission. The second would authorize a 
refund to the local taxing districts of a 


| 
| 


| 


Frames of chrome nickel steel, heat treated for extra 


strength, Westinghouse air brakes and dual ignition, 


super-powered engines are typical features. 


portion of the money received by the| 


State from the transfer of the Camden- 
Philedelphia bridge to the proposed com- 
mission. Unemployment relief would be 
extended by the third measure. 
Appointments to be made include a 
State ‘Tax Commissioner, a State Superin- 
tendent of Weights and Measures and a 
judge of the Court of Errors,and Appeals. 





Central Board of Education 
Disapproved in Wisconsin 


Mapison, Wis., June 23; 
A bill (S. 198) to amalgamate all edu- 
cational administrative bodies in Wiscon- 
sin into a centralized board of education 
has been killed by the Assembly, 62 to 29. 
The bill would have abolished existing 
boards of vocational education, trustees 
of institutes, normal school regents, uni- 
versity regents, directors of schools for 
the blind and deaf and the office of State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. ' 
The measure proposed to replace these 
with a‘department of éducation: composed 


thas been returned by a descendant of a |‘of 15 members appointed by the Governor 
veteran of the Civil War.. In returning! subject to confirmation of the Senate. 


Buffalo, New York 


Men who appreciate genuine quality in heavy-duty 
| trucks—men who plan long term haulage at the lowest net 


cost per ton mile—are confirmed Pierce-Arrow owners. 
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Removal of Ash 
From Coal Is Aim 


Of Federal Tests 


Elimination of Useless Mate- 
rials From the Raw Prod- 
uct Is Objective of Bureau 
Of Mines in the Northwest 


By A. C. Fieldner and Allen H. Emery 


Chief Engineer and Assistant to Chief En- 
gineer, Division of Experiment Stations, 
United States Bureau of Mines 


Most of us who burn coal in our fur- 
naces would be glad to have less ash to 
handle. There is also unnecessary ex- 
pense in paying freight and other handling 
costs on useless noncombustible material. 


Since 1919 the Northwest Experiment 
Station of the United States Bureau of 
Mines has been engaged in a series of 
studies having as its object the removal 
of extraneous ash from coal prior to burn- 
ing. 

For this work there has been built up 
one of‘the finest laboratories for study- 
ing coal preparation problems that can 
be found in this country. 


Methods Found Inefficient 


Tests by the Bureau early showed that 
the methods used at many mines for the 
removal of useless ash-forming materials 
from the raw coal were not efficient, par- 
ticularly for the recovery of the fine sizes 
of coal. At many plants this fine mate- 
rial was not being efficiently treated, and | 
at others it was discharged wholly as 
waste. As a result of the cooperation of 
the coal operators in the State of Wash- 
ington with the United States Bureau of | 
Mines, it was found possible to increase 
the ash removal considerably, to reduce 
the loss of good coal in the refuse pro-| 
duced, and to recover efficiently the fine | 
coal during the regular treatment. 

Moreover, one company as a direct re- 
sult of the Bureau investigations con- 
structed a plant and retreated over 200,- 
000 tons of material previously run to 
waste, thereby recovering the good coal} 
from it. 


Impurities Heavier | 


Up to date the methods investigated | 
have chiefly depended on the fact that 
particles of pure coal are much lighter 
than fragments of contaminating impur- 
ities of equal size. 


If the coal as mined were crushed until | 
each particle was either pure coal or) 
wholly impurity, a moving stream of; 
water or air could be adjusted to a ve- 
locity which would carry off the lighter 
coal and leave the heavier rock. But, it} 
is actually impossible to crush coal to| 
such a fine size that all the impurities 
are freed, since some, known as inherent 
ash, is an itegral part of the smallest 
pariicle of coal possible to obtain. | 

The amount of such inherent ash varies 
greatly in different coals. The Seattle | 
station has perfected a laboratory tech- 
nique (float-and-sink method) for deter- | 
mining the limits to which the ash in any 
coal can be reduced by cleaning. Some- 














COAL REFINING EQUIPMENT OF BUREAU OF MINES 











At the Northwest Experiment Station of the National Bureau of Mines, at Seattle, Wash., activities are directed 


to the preparation and utilization of coals found in the Pacific Northwest. 
includes the sand flotation machine, shown at left, and the pneumatic coal cleaning table, shown at right. 


Legislators a re Advised to Restiuith 


The equipment used in this work= 


Strawberries Grown 


‘Tremendous Deluge’ of State Laws| To Meet Needs of 





Director of 


First Duty Is to Be Certain No Existing Law Answers, Says 
Legislative Reference Service 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


from the law, and from the social sciences, 
using both terms,in their broadest sense. 
The staff then consisting at present of 
36 persons besides myself, is divided into 
two large groups, with several subdivisions 
| where a sufficient difference is indicated. 


American law has two _ subdivisions, 


Federal law, and State law, the former 
including constitutional law, 
the law of municipalities, which however | 
we touch only very occasionally, Besides | 
these we have two smaller subdivisions, 
foregn law and international law. 
social science group consist of one large 
subdivision, and, a number of independent | 
high grade 
usually number six, but vary to meet the 
exigencies of the service. 


the latter 


The 


research assistants, these 


There remains 





ered by the Legislative Reference Service 
than all the other departments and bu- 
reaus put together, and the upshot was 
that the member of the staff who gathered 
the material sat with the Committee 
throughout all its hearings in order to 
interpret the material to the Committee. 
This I consider the highest grade of serv- 
ice we can render to Members of Con- 
gress. 


When the reapportionment measure 
could no longer be avoided, we anticipated 
the needs of Congress by preparing a) 
legislative history of all the previous re- 
apportionment measures since the foun- 
dation of the Government. The results 
were rather astonishing and most inform- 
ing. There was hardly a proposal made | 


|culture states. 


Different Sections 


Hundreds of Varieties Pro- 
duced in Various Areas 
Are Adapted to Special 
Demands of Trade 


Certain kinds of the several hundred 
varieties of strawberries grown in the 
United States have been adapted to spe- 
cial uses, such as canning, preserving or 
flavoring, although established types 
sometimes are superseded by more satis- 
factory varieties which are being devel- 
oped constantly, the Department of Agri- 


The statement follows in 
full text: 


People who avoid strawberries because 
of their high acidity need not deny them- 
selves the pleasure of eating this luscious 


Parents Urged 


To Be Honest | 
~ With Children 


Parental Hypocrisy Does Not 
Deceive the Child, Re- 
search Made by California 
Clinic Shows 


Because children can “feel,” without 
analyzing consciously, the attitudes of 
those near them, the emotional honesty 
of parents is one of the fundamental ne- 
cessities of proper child training, the Pub- 
lic Health Service stated Mareh 30. 

Fathers¢and mothers also should aim to 
help their progeny achieve physical, emo- 
tional and intellectual maturity in degrees 
corrésponding to age development. This is 
accomplished, it is explained, by instilling 
in children a “growing-up ideal.” 

A statement, prepared by Dr. Forrest N. 
Anderson, Director of Child Guidance 
Clinic of Los Angeles and Pasadena, Calif., 
at the invitation of the Service, follows in 
full text: 

Most of us have grown up in a section 
of the world where the importante of 
good physical health, sanitation, and per- 
sonal hygiene is quite generally appre- 
ciated. This is by no means true, however, 
in the broad fields of emotion and be- 


havior. It is only recently beginning to be | 


recognized that behavior is the result of | 
training, care, and education rather than 
a matter solely of personal responsibility. 


Theory of Behavior 


The belief that behavior is the reaction | 
of the individual to the influences that 
have worked and are working upon him is'| 
steadily gaining ground. The influences 
surrounding early childhood are probably 
the most important; for at that period of 
life growth is most rapid. While physical 
development and physical health are of 
great importance, mental and emotional 
health are of equal importance, and may 
need even more attention. The attitudes 
and points of view of the adults about 
him, to which the growing child is sub- 
jected, determine to a great extent his 
behavior at tha* time and in later life; 
for we have the greatest reason to believe 
that our behavior, even as adults, is in 
marked degree built up on the basis of 
our emotional reactions and attitudes to 
people and to situations. 

Since the child mirrors much of what 
is going on around him, it is clear that 
he will show a response to the feelings 
of his family as shown in their behavior 
and attitudes to him and to each other. 
These family ties and relationships are 
his most constant personal associations 
in his earlier years and as such have 
the greatest influence upon him. It is 
necessary, therefore, that these relation- 
ships be the most constructive possible. 
‘Although the child is quité unable con- 
sciously and in words to analyze the at- 
titudes by which he is surrounded, there 


is little doubt that he really “feels” the |* 


actual state of affairs. : 
Those parents, and they are many, are 

deluding themselevs who hold the belief 

that because they do not consciously al- 
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FOUNTAIN shaving brush, provided 

with a reservoir in the handle from 
which shaving soap may be fed into 
the brush and applied to the face in 
the usual lathering process preliminary 
to shaving, has been invented and pat- 
ented by Gerome Trupiano, of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y¥ 

The invention embodies a brush, a 
reservoir handle, a valve, and operating 
means for controlling the valve in feed- 
ing soap to the brush. The device, the 
inventor asserts, has few and simple 
parts, is inexpensive to manufacture, 
neat and compact, rugged and efficient 
in use. 

To feed a lathering material to the 
shaving brush, the specifications explain, 
a reservoir is provided which may be 
filled with liquid soap. This reservoir 
is described as forming a handle for 
the brush, and as_ detachable for 
cleaning. 

A removable plug for refilling the 
reservoir is at the upper end of the 
reservoir. A valve is set in the lower end 
of the reservoir against the head of the 
brush. To open and close the valve, a 
transverse bar is inserted in the reser- 
voir, slidingly mounted in an opening 
in the side of the reservoir wall to per- 
mit lengthwise movements of the bar. 
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FOUNTAIN BRUSH FOR Healthful Foods 
SHAVING 


Found to Attain 
More Popularity 


Dairy Products, Spinach and 
Citrus Fruits Among 
Foods Demanded in 
| Larger Quantities 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


of these campaigns have been educational 
but usually only in so far as the facts 
| presented would stimulate the demand for 
| the particular product advertised. Those 
|which have been based upon the best 
| scientific knowledge of the food have pro- 
duced results which thus far appear to 
be permanent. 

Probably the most conspicuous among 
these is the increased use and the more 
intelligent use of dairy products. I am 
|sure that most of you will agree that we 
are still far short of a desirable goal in this 
respect. I am old-fashioned enough to 
believe that as we improve our processes 
oi production and handling to the point 
where a great many more people can ob- 
tain untreated milk which they feel safe 
in using, our use of milk will be still fur- 
ther stimulated. There is no question 
that the precautions with which medical 
science deems it necessary to surround our 
milk supply must result in higher prices 
to the consumer than he would pay if 
these conditions were not so rigid. 


Promotion of Citrus Fruits 

A more striking example of an industry 

on the brink of distress because of over- 
productior/which has been rescued and 
tided along up to the present time by the 
health appeal is that of our citrus fruits. 
Ten years or more ago it seemed that 
oranges and grapefruit, particularly the 
| former, had already been seriously over- 
planted. It was anticipated that produc- 
| tion would steadily outrun consumption 
}and that by the time the groves then 
| planted were in bearing the prices of 
citrus fruit would average lower from year 
to year than had ever been known since 
Nation-wide distribution became possible. 
| The production of citrus fruit has in- 
|creased very much as anticipated, but, 
| broadly speaking, consumption has in- 
|creased to a like extent. There have been 
short periods when prices of citrus fruit 
| were unprofitable to the growers, but the 
markets have taken absolutely unpreced- 
ented quantities. 

Several influences have been at work. 
| Grapefruit is being successfully and most 
| attractively canned and in this convenient 
form is finding an enormous outlet which 
| probably would never have been opened 
to the fresh fruit. The orange juice busi- 
ness is steadily increasing, while the use 
of fresh oranges in homes and hospitals 
has grown apace. 





Use of Orange Juice 


However impatient we may become at 
the slow progress made by some reforms 
and the difficulty of convincing the av- 
erage housekeeper or the average man 
on the street as to something which should 


a small group consisting of my secretary | 
and the stenographers who assist in the 
administration. 


low the child to know their true feelings 
of antagonism to each other, he, therefore, 
does not realize the truth. To realize the 
force of example in such a case, one need 
but view the situation of a two-year-old 


in connection with the measure under 
consideration, that had not appeared at 
some earlier decade, and the legislative 
| history showed what disposition had been 
| made of it. 


fruit if they will try some of the milder 
flavored varieties such as the New York, 
the Marshall, and the Chesapeake. Sev- 
eral hundred varieties of strawberries are 
grown in the United States, one for every | 


be done or left undone for the good of 
| the individual, the family, or society, we 
can find little fault with the speed with 
which the masses of our people have 
grasped the idea that orange juice is a 


Adjacent to the end of the bar within 
the reservoir is a disc against which 
bears an expansion coil spring alined 
with the bar, the other end of which 
bears against the reservoir wall around 


times, however, the amount of clean coal 
recovered at such limits is so little that | 
it would“ffot be economical to try to clean | 


it to this point. \Complete Subject Index 
Therefore, the laboratory tests also 


show what amount of coal can be recov- 
ered ai any ash content between that in | 
the untreated material and the lowest 
possible limit. This enables the operator 
to secure the best product possible from 
his particular coal under existing eco- 
nomic conditions and saves him useless 
attempts to make a higher grade material. 


Theoretical Limits 


Such laboratory tests show only theo- 
retical limits. Commercial treatment 
methods inust be devisea to ap- 
proach these limits as closely as possible. 
Thus, the bureau has studied the various 
types of commercial equipment built for 
this purpose and determined the condi-| 
tions under which best results could be) 
obtained. e 


biennial index to the State laws. 
great not merely in the mass of the ma- 
terial it is called upon to handle, but in 
the influence for good this index must 
have on State legislation in the future. 


To Federal Statutes 


The Federal law subdivision has for its | 
chief duty the maintenance of a complete | 


subject index to the Federal statutes, be- 
sides answering all questions falling 
within its province. At the moment it is 
undergoing a temporary expansion in or- 


der to edit and prepare copy for the new 


edition of the Index to the Federal law. 


The State law subdivision which is the 
largest in numbers, is engaged in carry- 


ing on the great work of preparing a 
It is 


The forcign law and international law 


For example, it has been found that to 
secure maximum efficiency from one type 
of equipment there is a definite relation- 
ship between the amount of the feed and 
all 
shapes of particles do not behave alike. 
results have been obtained. from 
a feed in which the pieces of coal are 


the size of the particle. Similarly, 


Better 


not of too wide a distribution in size. 


As a result of the above work, several 
washeries have completely altered their 
treatment methods in order to utilize the 
results of bureau research, thus securing a | 


higher-grade product with less waste. 
Nonmetallic Resources 


Although great quantities of ochers are | 
in making paint, almost 
all the high-grade material is imported. 
Domestic ochers are used chiefly as lin-| 
In a careful 
these deposits of the United} 


annually used 


oleum and oil-cloth fillers. 
study of 


| subdivisions are smaller. The former for 
years has been engaged in a constant and 


to finance and especially to taxation. The 
latter attempts to keep up with deyelop- 
ments connected with the League of Na- 
tions, and war debt settlements. 

There rémains the social science sub- 
division. If we include in this the group 
of high grade experienced research as- 
sistants who work practically indepen- 
dently in immediate contact with the di- 
rector, this is the largest subdivision. The 
yonuger members of this subdivision un- 


assistants are constantly engaged in main- 
minor unbound material, when not en- 
gaged in minor research work. 
questions require search for definte in- 
formation in printed sources, 
no or at best brief written reports. 


careful scrutiny of foreign laws relating 


-der the leadership of one of the research 
taining our extensive file of clippings and | 
Many | 


involving | 
This | 


| 

When the questions are received they 
are assigned to that member of the staff 
who by initial knowledge, by training or 
experience is most likely to produce the 
best results. Here is where we find the 
group of free-lances, of independent 
workers, the most useful, so that we are 
practically never at a loss for an expert. 
Sometimes a question on closer scrutiny 
appears ambiguous. We make a special 
effort to clarify such ambiguity at once 
by further inquiry. 

Our responses are made by word of 
mouth, by telephone, by letter or tele- 
gram, or by a formal written report or 
digest sent with a letter of transmittal. 
I never allow a response to leave my hands 
without asking does this answer the ques- | 
tion, and is the information presented in| 
the form in which the Member wants it. | 


On the side of materials, we have of| 
course the resources of the Library now 
numbering over 4,000,000 volumes, to-| 
gether with the special form collections 
not included in this count. Over 95 per 
cent of our needs are met by the books | 
and periodicals in the social, economic and 
political sciences, together with the collec- 
tion of laws. In both these fields we have 
remarkable collections but by no means 
complete. The generous appropriation of 
$50,000 for the increase of our law collec- 
tion repeated this year will enable us to 
bring the law collection where it should be. 


File Material Adds 


To Library Resources 


Of course, in our special fields we have | 
@ small selection of books used so often 
that we have our own copies, kept quite 





or and purpose, according to special- 
ist’ of the United States Department of | 
Agriculture who have classified them for 
the benefit of growers and. consumers. Of 
this large number of varieties, however, 
only about 40 are grown commercially, 
and 19 of these constitute 96 per cent of 
the acreage. The three leaders—Klondike, 
Aroma, and Howard 17—account for 63 
per cent of the acreage in the country. 
Favorite Varieties 


Climate and soil conditions are factors 
that determine to a large extent the best 
varieties to grow in the different sections 
of the country. The Missionary is the | 
leading sort in Florida and along the} 
Atlantic coast to Maryland. Most other 
parts of the South prefer the Klondike. | 
The Blakemore, a new berry developed 
by the Department, is becoming popular | 
in the Carolinas and as far north as New 
Jersey. | 

The Aroma jis a favorite in most of 
the milder region of the Central States, 
including the northern part of Arkansas | 
and Tennessee, and the southern parts of 
Missouri, Illinois and Indiana. The Dun- 
lap is popular in the remainder of the 
Middle West. In the Northwest, Marshall, | 
Oregon, Ettersburg 121, and Clark are} 
most widely grown, while the Howard 17 
is king north of the Ohio and Potomac 
and east of the Mississippi. 

In recent years varieties adapted to spe- | 
cial purposes have taken their places by 
the side of the older ones. The Ettersburg 
121, grown in Washington and Oregon, is 
preferred by canners, while the new 
Blakemore appears to be especially good} 
for preserving. The ice-cream trade pre- 
fers Marshall and Klondike. 

New varieties of strawberries are being 


child with temper tamtrums; he does not 

| deliberately sit down and think out the 

| purpose of his behavior, but he acts with | 

|a@ certainty that could not be more pur- 

| poseful. | 
Children See Clearly 

Putting it differently, one of the most 





fundamental principles in child training 
|is that of the necessity for emotional 
honesty on the part of the parents. What 
the parents feel “gets across” to the chil- 
dren far more readily than what the 
parents think they ought to feel. At- 
tempts consciously to disguise real feel- 
ings are inevitably doomed to failure. In 
fact, parental feelings of duty and of 
guilt may be bolstered up by these dis- 
guises, but the behavior and the feelings 
of the children are not helped by them. 
A second principle of the most funda- 
mental significance is that of the impor-| 
tance of the “growing-up” ideal in the 
life of\the child. Maturity in the various 
phases of the individual—physical, intel- | 
lectual, emotional—is indispensable to a 
happy and satisfying adult life. Maturity 
corresponding to the age development of | 
the child is, therefore, to be worked for, 
to the end that habits of adequate be- | 
havior may become fixed early in life. In 
the physical and intellectual fields there 
is not so general a failure of development; 
and where such failure to develop to a de- 
gree approximately the chronological age 
does occur, it is more generally under- 
stood. No one expects the child four feet 
tall to reach a shelf six feet high, but he 
is expected to be given all the encourage- 
ment and assistance possible in growing 
to the greatest height nature will permit. 
In the emotional sphere, however,. which 
we know controls so largely the behavior 








an alining pin. Outside the reservoir 
a finger piece is connected with the push 
bar, whereby the force of the spring 
may be overcame, the spring serving to 
return the bar to normal position when 
not operated. 

The bar is connected pivotably by a 
link with the valve, at an acute angle, 
so that when the push bar is moved 
the valve is opened. When the button 
is released, the valve is closed by the 
pressure of the spring. When the valve 
is open, the liquid soap is free to flow 
through the opening to the brush bris- 
tles, and the brush then manipulated 
im the usual manner for lathering. 

Rights in the device have been pro- 
tected under Patent No. 1810544, issued 
June 16 by the United States Patent 
Office. 
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Ballantine, John P. Macmillan table slide 


valuable ingredient in the diet, that it 
| serves a particular and vital purpose which 
in many cases is not served so conveniently 
by anything else, and that it may safely 
be given to very young children. 

I presume I am not the only one in this 
assembly whose mother would have con- 
| Sidered herself little better than a mur- 
derer if she had administered a tablespoon 
full of fresh orange juice to a child under 
| Six months of age. 

How far the American public will go in 
adding oranges and orange juice to its 
already abundant food supply, or how far 
oranges may go in displacing other things, 
| we have no means of knowing. Plantings 
which have been made seem designed to 
provide for a still further increased de- 
mand, while it is obvious that the country 
| must use a great deal more grapefruit if 
| the production of south Texas is to be 
successfully marketed in addition to that 
already in sight in Florida and California. 


Demand for Spinach Growing 


| I think that health appeal must be 
| chiefly responsible for the enormous in- 
crease in the use of spinach. The word 
| has gone abroad that medical science re- 
| gards spinach as rather the most desirable 
| of all cooked greens. From 1917 to 1920, 
| inclusive, our railroads hauled an average 
of 2,436 carloads of spinach per year in 
the United States. From 1927 to 1930, in- 
|clusive, they hauled an average of 10,002 
carloads. Scientific advocates of* the use 
of spinach have confessed to me that they 
themselves soon tire of it, and I have 
found few people who are ~enthusiastic 
over spinach for themselves oftener than 
say once a week, or perhaps less fre- 
quently. 





| See how many parents are now placing 
See . apart from the main collections. We also int d tant rule. 4 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931. 
States, the Seattle station has located sev- | subdivision serves as a school, as it were, ntroduce constantly, 


eral occurrences of potential importance | 
which it is hoped will assist in making 
the United States more independent of | 
foreign supply. | 

All furnaces in which high temperatures 
are attained, such as those used for melt- 
ing glass, iron, steel, and other metals, 
must be lined with» something very re- | 
Sistant to heat and the action of molten 
material. Such resistant linings are | 
known as refractories. 


The Northwest Experiment Station was 
one of the first laboratories in the world | 
to make mullite in the electric furnace 
and to test it as a refractory material. 

The methods devised by the Bureau's | 
technologists for the production of mullite 
have since been used for the successful 
commercial production of this superior 
type of fire and corrosion-resisting brick. 


Adopts Résearch Results 
Studies on the treatment of kaolin de- 
posits to remove impurities have: shown 
the possibility of utilizing several such de- 
posits of the Pacific Northwest for high- 
grade refractories, porcelains, and paper 
fillers. 
One plant, which had been selling its 
product for making an average quality of 


of our organization. 





fire brick, immediately adopted the results 
of the Bureau's research and is now pro- 
ducing a raw material for an exceedingly 
high-grade refractory. Two companies 
have been organized to prepare clay for 
the paper trade and one already has a 
plant in operation. 


_ This is the first part of a third ar- 
ticle in a series describing the work 
of the experiment stations of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Mines. The second 
part completing the third article, 
which will be published in a subse- 
quent issue of The United States Daily, 
will further discuss the activities of 
the Northwest Experiment Station. 





Half of Oregon Families 
Are Owners of Radio Sets 


d 
,0 


where the younger members of the staff 
acquire the knowledge and skill 
warrants their advance to a higher grade. 


which 


The independent research assistants to- 
gether with the heads of the law subdi- 
visions constitute the most important part 
They need a per- 
fectly free hand in developing their sub- 
jects and presenting their results. To 
them are submitted the important ques- 
tions, involving extensive research in large 
masses of material of wide scope, carried 


on sometimes for weeks and months at 


a time. From them come for the most 
part the reports and studies frequently 
printed in the Congressional Record or as 
independent documents. These members 
of the staff frequently develop a deep in- 
terest in a particular line of investiga- 
tion which we find it a great advantage 
to foster. One will develop a strong in- 
terest in statistics, another in the - 
culiar and intensely individual features 
of the Congressional Record for example. 
These independent research assistants are 
a very flexible mobile body, and can be 
moved to any point or subdivision where 
a large interest may suddenly develop. 


Questions Submitted 
In Numerous Ways 


We are frequently asked how questions 
are submitted to us. In every conceivable 
way, by personal interview, the Members 
ask me to step over to their offices or 
they come themselves to the Library, by 
letter or telegram, and by telephone. But 
besides all this we keep our eye on the 
social life of the country, and in fact 
of the whole world, and» when we recog- 
nize a question that is likely to receive 
the attention of Congress we anticipate 
the need by collecting information bear- 
ing on it. Some of our most notable 
successes have been achieved along this 
line. I will mention two by way of ex- 
ample. When the great flood of 1927 swept 
down the Mississippi Valley in the early 
months of that year it soon became evi- 
ent that it was a national calamity 


f interest the dwellers 


not merely to 


The whole number of families in Oregon |in the valley, but hardly less so to every 


on April 1, 1930, was 


pared with 202,890 in 1920. 


267,690. as com-|citizen whether in Portland, Me., or Port-| 
The num-| land, Oreg., in Hollywood, Calif., or Holly- 


ber of persons per family in 1930 was 3.6| wood, Fla. 


as compared with 3.9 in 1920. The num- 


When the chairman of the Committee 


ber of families reporting radio sets in|on Flood Control returned to Washington 
eed was 116,209, or 43.5 per cent of the|some months before the beginning of the 


tal—J ~~4 by the Bureau of the Census. 


session he found more information gath- 


subscribe for extra copies of a considerable | 
number of periodicals and newspapers 
which we clip and mount on manila sheets. 
In the Service this is known as our file 
material, and is more often used than any 
other, and answers more off-hand ques- 
tions than any other source of informa- 
tion available. Moreover it is the place to 
get a gauge of public opinion better than 
any other we have been able to discover. 

Brief paragraphs and articles we copy 


the Department 
says. Many of them possess no special 
value as compared with the well-estab- 
lished varieties, and most of them soon| 
disappear from nurserymen’s lists. Occa- 
sionally a new variety such as the Blake- 
more has merit enough to make a place 
for itself. 


haps it is their conscientiousness, their 
high sense of duty, that is more responsible 





stat. We try to confine this to committee 


| same material in the hands of every mem- 
| ber of the committee. 


Every year the file material is gone over 
and those pieces which we judge to be 
less useful are removed to a supplementary 
file so that our active file is made up of 
the most permanently valuable combined 
with the most recent material. File mate- 
rial is actessible to every member of the 
staff and frequently forms the basis of 
sqme of our most extensive studies. 


nfve use material in all languages and 





ve on the staff a regular translator who 
can handle all the more important Teu- 
tonic and Romance languages. For sev- 
eral years past and for certain adminis- 
trative considerations all translation has 
been centered in the Legislative Reference 
Service, and we have the privilege of call- 
ing on the other divisions that can com- 
mand some of the out-of-the-way lan- 
guages. We have had the most valuable 
assistance from the Chinese, the Slavic, 
and the Semitic Divisions in making avail- 
able for us information not otherwise ob- 
tainable. 

The use of our manuscript material is 
by no means confined to the immediate 
purpose for which it was written. Some 
of our studies have been used over and 
over again, and where needed are fre- 
quently revised. We can not under the 
law make investigations for others than 
members of Congress or committees. Nor 
|can we investigate subjects not before 
Congress for legislative action. But where 
|we have prepared a study we do not pur- 
sue a dog-in-the-manger policy but give 
; access to it to anyone who is ,really in- 
terested. 
| As a rule Members of the House and 
| Senate come to us with considerable legis- 
lative experience. The same can not be 
said of those who are elected to our State 
legislatures. These men are selected from 
all walks of life and represent to a very 
great extent the pick of our citizens, Per- 


on the typewriter, longer articles we photo- 
- P bot | deluge of laws added to the statutes every | 
work where it is desirable to have the two years. This runs now from 35,000 to 


than anything else for the tremendous 


45,000 pages for each biennium. Naturally, 

|after election, the new member looks 
| around to see what he can do in the way 
|of making new laws. With a wide open 
mind and a high sense of duty the result 
is inevitable. Perhaps the time has come 
when the first duty of a legislator is to 
prevent the addition of any more laws to 
our body of enactments until it is certain 
that no existing law will answer. 

Of course, we in the Legislative Refer- 
ence Services all over the country can- 
not even suggest this but I have great 
hopes in the American Legislators’ Asso- 
ciation, founded by Mr. Henry W. Toll, a 
member of the Senate of the State of 
Colorado. Mr. Toll has hold of a very 
brilliant idea and it seems to me that it 
jis the duty of every individual engaged 
in carrying on legislative reference work 
to give him the most intelligent support. 
As you know, this organization is made 
up of members of the legislatures through- 
out the Union. If they can be brought 
together for a conference at intervals a 
better understanding of our social prob- 
lems and an era of intelligent law mak- 
ing is bound to result. 

Speaking generally, we try to establish 
a friendly working relationship with the 
members of both Houses. We spare no 
pains to have the information we furnish 
as accurate as possible, and as impartial 
as our sources permit. We must occa- 
sionally use propagandist material, if the 
nature of this material is clearly indi- 
| cated so as to be evident, the Member 
| receiving it understands and will discount 
it himself. It is always a satisfaction to 
la Member to have the information pre- 
| sented in the form in which he wants it. 
This saves much time as well as irritation 
and we give particular attention to this 
feature of our work. 

(The foregoing is the full tert of an 
address delivered June 23 before the 
National Association of State Li- 
brarians, in New Haven, ConnJ 





»| however, beyond reasonable doubt. 


reactions, there is much less recognition 
of failure to “grow,up.” Loss of temper on 
slight provocation, jealousy, all sorts of 
bids for attention, overdependency, many 
fears, undue concern over health, etc., are 
but a few of the manifestations of con- 
duct that are basically indicative of fail- 
ure to grow up. So also are many unde- 
sirable habit formations, such as thumb- 
sucking, bed-wetting, running away, lying, 
and others. These habits are much more 
to be regarded as childish, as failure to 
grow up, than as “bad” traits of character 
(presumably inherited from the “other | 
side of the family,” as is so often stated | 
iby the parent). 

Child Looks to Father 





| 


veloping an ideal of himself as mature, | 
capable,.grown-up. What father does is | 
in itself often a goal for the developing 
child; and if this is so, how necessary 
it is that what father does be itself adult 
in character. 

A third principle is of equal importance 
to this one: The need for finding in the 
environment that security, which is so 
necessary for happy and effective living. 
The child or adult alike who is a slave to 
fear has less of equanimity and assurance 
essential to reall: playing the game. Com- 
plete security can not be attained and 
would undoubtedly be ill-advised were it 
possible; but that certainty of belonging 
to, and of unquestioning acceptance of 
love by, its elders .i# indispensable to a 
well-ordered development. The child 
needs to grow up, to press on to ever 
more adult goals in life; but he needs 
also the unconsciously accepted knowl- 
edge that if he does fall short of the goal 
he is still surrounded by love, affection, 
and the emotional stimuli to repeated 
trials and increasing success. This bal- 
ance between the urge to grow up and 
the need,for security can not be pre- 
cisely drawn in any given case; but with 
recognition of these mutually balancing 
principles will come perception of meth- 
ods to be employed in establisgment of 
equilibrium. 

Child guidance, as applied by parents, 
educators, physicians, and _ professional 
students of child behavior, is a complex 
and far from completely understood thing. 
Certain principles have been established, 
Three 
of the most fundamental and all inclu- 
sive principles are these that have just 
been discussed: The importance of emo- 
tional honesty; the urge to emotional ma- 
turity; and the need for emotional se- 
curity. 
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exchanges in fedl. income taxation, by. . .. 
Homer Hendricks and Ewing Everett. 448 
p. N. ¥., Ronald press co., 1931. 31-10887 
Miller, W. Maskelyne. The moon, how and 
when it came here? Philosophical enquiry 
into astronomical facts; story of the floods 
not a myth 28 ip. Vancouver, B. a 
Woodward's, lItd., 1930 31-8243 
Noverre, Jean Geo. Letters on dancing and 
ballets, by .. .; trans. by Cyril W. Beau- 
mont from rev. ed. published at St. Peters- 
burg. 1803. 169 p. Lond., C. W. Beau- 
mont, 1930. 31-11069 
O'Neil, Jerold. That problem called the mod- 
ern boy, by...., with a preface by Elbert K. 
Fretwell. 233 N. Y., Holston house, 
Sears pub. co., inc., 1931. 31-10888 
Page, Kirby. Natl. defense; study of origins, 
results and prevention of war, 
¥., Farrar & Rinehart, 1931. 


in which are related ; 


Mar- | 


31-11003 | 


| spinach with relentless regularity before 
| their children and insisting that at least 
some of it be eaten. 

The concluding section of the ad- 
dress concerning the food value of 
lettuce will be printed in full tert in 
the issue of June 25. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 


} Documents described under this heading 


| are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 
of postage, from the Inquiry Division of 
The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 
| Interstate Commerce Comm. Repts.—Vol. 
| Valuation Repts., Nov., 1929-July, 1930, 
Price, $2.25. (30-26125) 
How to Detect Outbreaks of Insects and Save 
the Grain Corps—Farmers’ Bull. No, 835, 
U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents. 
[Agr. 20-1783] 
Rept. on Cigar-Wrapper Tobacco—Rept. No. 
16, 2nd Ser., U. S. Tariff Comm. Price, 10 
* cents. (31-27036) 


Rept. to Pres. on Wool-Felt Hat Bodies and 
Hats—Rept. No. 15, 2nd Ser., U. 8S. Tariff 
Comm. Price, 5 cents. 31-27035 


Rept. to Pres. on Edible Gelatin—Rept. No. 13, 
| 2nd Ser., U. S. Tariff Comm. Price, 5 cents. 
31-27034 

Rept. to Pres. on Smokers’ Articles—Rept. No. 
12. 2nd Ser., U. S. Tariff Comm. Price, 5 
cents. 31-27033 
Claims. Arangement between U.S. and Spain— 
Exec. Agreement Ser. No. 18, Pub. No. 193, 
U. S. Dept. of State. Price, 5 cents. 31-27024 
Care of Dairy Calf—Leafiet No. 20, U. S. Dept. 
of Agric. Price, 5 cents. { Agr. 28-375] 
Internal Revenue News—Vol. 4, No. 12, Je. 
1931. Bur. of Internal Revenue, U. S. 
Treasury Dept. Subscription price, 50 cents 
@ year. (27-26746) 
Reappraisements of Merchandise by U.S. Cus- 
toms Court—No. 105, Circs. Nos. 2015-2026. 
Subscription price, 75 cents a year. (13-2916) 
Statistical Rept. of Lake Commerce Passing 
Through Canals at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
and Ontario, during Season of 1930. Corps 
of Engineers, U. S. Army. Free. (ES20-21) 


+ 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., June 22, 1931. 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office 
at 3 p. m., July 6, 1931, for furnishing hard- 
ware @m connection with Bronze Doors, Alu- 
minum Windows, Kalamein Doors and Wood 
Doors having metal bucks and trim, for the 
new office ‘building for the House of Renpre- 
sentatives, Washington, D. C. Specifications 
for the hardware, dated June 22, 1931, not 
exceeding three sets, may be obtained at the 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol, in the 
discretion of said Architect, by any 
factory hardware manufacturer, 
Architect of the Capitol. 


satise 
David Lyna, 
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Gains Recorded 
In Both Trade 


And Employment 


s 
“ 








7 Of the South Central Groups 





Signs of Improvement Noted 
Among Many of 27 Local- 


ities Covered in Survey of 


Employment opportunities have been in- 
creased in States of the east and west 
south central groups, according to the 


plo 
monthly review of factors affecting em- 


Farming and Outdoor Activity 
Absorbing Many Idle Workers 


Industrial Conditions Still Unsettled in States 


the State highway-construction program, 
which calls for an expenditure of about 
$7,300,000 and which will soon furnish em- 
ent for a large force of workers. 


Emergency Committee 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


in New England during the first quarter 
of 1931 shows an improvement of 119 per 
cent over the same quarter of 1930.” 
“Orders received at the New England 
offices of the Aluminum Company of 
America, Inc., for the first quarter of 1931 
exceeds by 25 per cent orders for the last 
quarter of 1930 and present indications are 
that the second quarter will show an} 
equal increase over the first quarter. | 
Business for the year probably will be 
about equal in volume to so-called nor- 
mal years. As the products of this com- 
pany are sold to a wide variety of New 
England industries this increase, which 
is unusual for the second quarter of the) 
year, may be regarded as indicative of 
widespread business improvement.” 
Reports of the F. W. Dodge Corporation 
on construction contracts awarded in New 
England during the week ended June 16 
were $6,404,800. The average of previous 
weeks of 1931 was $6,172,900, and in the! 
corresponding week of 1930, $4,617,500. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—Philadelphia business 
continues slow under the influence of the 
usual Summer dullness. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Philadelphia announced a 
2.5 per cent decline in employment and a 
6.5 per cent decline in wages during May 
as compared with April, the drop being} 
larger than the normal seasonal decline. | 
Building contracts awarded in May were 
seasonally lower than in April with the| 
total continuing below last year’s level. | 

Bright spots are apparent in the tex-| 
tiles, leather and food industries due to} 
the#quickening of orders and low manu-|! 
facturers’ stocks, especially of the wool- 
goods manufacturers. Passenger car sales | 
continue to rise, but the volume is less 
than last year. The contract for the Cam- 
den Postoffice has been awarded and this 
project will furnish employment for about 






































central and west south central States fol- 


| ment occurred in the textile mills, the ma- 


| other 


; approximately 5,000 men. 


ployment, just issued by the Employment 
Service, Department of Labor. The sec- 
tion of the review dealing with east south 


lows in full text: 


East South Central District i 


| (Including the States of Kentucky, Tennessee, | 


Alabama and Mississippi) | 


Kentucky 


with outdoor activities 


tion projects, municipal 


number of industries. 
were idle. A small increaSe in employ- 
jority working on full-time schedules, but | ent. 
a surplus of this labor existed. There was 
no marked fluctuation in employment in 
the lumber mills, several worked part time 
and a surplus of lumber-mil labor pre- 
vailed. Employment increased in the 
beverage plants. Employment reductions 
were registered in the furniture factories, 
stone, glass, and clay products plants, to- 
bacco rehandling plants, railroad repair 
shops, the iron and steel industry, food 
and kindred products plants, and several 
miscellaneous industries. State 
highways under construction at a cost of 
over $10,317,230 has given employment to 


Tennessee 
Industrial activity generally continued 


increased and | tions. 


Building showed some improvement over 
jthe previous month, 
projects which were started throughout —_—_—— | 
the State helped to reduce the surplus of 
building-trades men and unskilled work- 
;ers to some extent. 
were more favorable for farming and this 
has given employment to quite a/| 
ber of men. 


Oklahoma 


| Some slight improvement was noted dur- 
Employment opportunities in connection ing May in indystrial employment condi- 
There was no marked increase nor 
many workers were absorbed on construc- | decrease in employment among the coal) 
improyements, | mines, practically all of which were on} 


and farm work; however, employment de- | part-time schedules, and a surplus of min-| 
creased somewhat, during the month in a|ers was evident. 
Many coal miners! ployment was registered 


and several large 


Weather conditions 


A small increase in em- 
in the textile 
mills, but a number worked part time and 
|@ surplus of this class of labor was appar- 
A decrease in employment, part-time 
| operations, and a surplus of labor were re- | 
| ported in the lumber industry. Workers were | 
|released from the oil industry and a large| 
| Surplus of this labor existed. Employment 
|gains were made in the beverage plants,| 
food and kindred products plants, and 
paper and printing establishments. 
iron and steel industry, oil-well supply 
plants, metal and metal products plants, | 
and stone, glass, and clay-products plants | 
curtailed their forces. 
|miles of State highway construction under 
| way at a cost of $5,400,000, giving employ- 
|}ment to $4,900 men. 

ects, including Govern 
pal buildings, railroad-track elevation and} ness in window and plate glass is limited. 
| Station work, and the erection of business} Hand-to-mouth buying is universal and 
|houses helped materially to reduce the | forejgn competition is being felt severely 
; | large number of idle building-trades men) in 
sgmewhat irregular, though a moderate | and unskilled workers previously reported.| are 


There were 812 


everal large Proj- | 
ent and munici- 


Trade Situation 
Among Foreign 
Nations Analyzed 


Weekly Survey of Business | 
And Industry Abroad Is 
Based on Reports From 
Federal Representatives | 


Business conditions in foreign nations | 


are analyzed in the weekly review of world | 


trade just issued by the Department of | 
Commerce. The review is based on re- 
ports received by the Department from 
its trade commissioners. The section | 
dealing with Belgium, Brazil and The 
Netherlands follows in full text: 





Belgium 

| Belgium.—The pessimistic outlook of 
business has been accentuated 
during the past month and uneasiness is 
becoming more noticeable. While the ma- 


jor industries have sufficient reserves to 
|tide themselves over for the rest of the 
year, they are now conjecturing the pos- 
sible results of a protracted depression. 
|The new cabinet was finally formed after 
an interim of two weeks, which further 
delayed needed government financial leg- 
islation. The situation of the bourse re- 
mains bad; call money is at 1 per cent. 
The downward trend in the metallurgical 
markets has continued with no encourag- 
ing developments; all plants are believed 


| Belgian 


The 


it is reported that several of them will 


|to be selling at less than cost prices and | 


For the week ended June 13, 1931, weekly 
figures available to the Department of 
Commerce through the Survey of Current 
Business indicate that bank debits outside 
New York City declined from the preceding 


|week and were under the same period 


in 1930,-according to the weekly summary 
of domestic business conditions just is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce, 
which follows in full text: 


Total loans and discounts of Federal 


|reserve member banks showed a slight 


decrease from the previous week, and 
were well below those of a year ago. In- 


|terest rates on call money remained on 


the same level as reported for the past 
three weeks, the average rate for the 
week being slightly more than one-half 
that prevailing during the same week last 
year. Time money rates declined for the 
second consecutive week and were the 
lowest so far this year. As compared 
with the week ended June 14, 1930, time 
money rates were decreased by consider- 
ably more than one-half. The average 
|price of representative stocks increased 
for the first time in five weeks but were 
still about 40 per cent under the average 
| price during the week ended June 14, 1930. 
Bond prices increased slightly for the first 
|time in four weeks, but were still under 
| the average price for the corresponding 
|week of the year previous. Number of 
| business failures, as reported by R. G. Dun 
|& Company, increased slightly as com- 





WEEKLY BUSIN 








be obliged to close down unless improve- 
ment occurs shortly. 
very depressed, with household grades 
suffering from seasonal dullness and in- 
dustrial grades entirely neglected. Stocks 
at the mineheads are increasing. Busi- 


he lower grades. Building activities 
mostly confined to public works; con- 


improvement in employment was noted in| Many farm workers were engaged in the | tracts for industrial and private construc- 
several leading plants. Practically all coal | *8ticultural sections. 


mines were on part-time schedules, with | 
decreases noted in employment and a sur- 
plus of miners evident. The majority of | 


Texas 


There was a slight improvement in the | 





Mayor’s Relief Committee the outlook is 


now brighter in Delaware due to increased | 
building activity. Contracts have been 
awarded for a school in Wilmington cost- 
ing over $500,000; the building of a gym- 
nmasium at the Women’s College of the 
University of Delaware costing $60,000, and 
other State contracts are on schedule for 
awarding this month. 

Over $1,500,000 of public-building con- 
tracts are expected to start in the month 
of June which, in addition to other work 
which will soon start, will relieve the un- 
employment situation measurably. As the | 
use of Delaware labor is specified on prac- | 
tically all projects where State, city and 



















































































bridge, contract for which will probably 
be awarded shortly. | 

Mercantile conditions are improving with 
department and retail stores reporting a 
greater volume of sales. While prices are 
on a lower level, customers seem to realize | 
that now is the time to fill needs, and/| 
the business-stimulation efforts of Wil-| 






























































success. 











Atlanta, Ga. 


* Atlanta, Ga.—New developments of im- | 
portance which would have much bearing | 
upon the employment situation have been 
lacking. Unemployment has been reduced | 
by activity in the rural districts, which | 
continue to absorb surplus workers from | 
the cities, and by industry holding its | 
organizations intact by operating on a 

part-time basis. 
: An encouraging feature of the situation 
is the awakening to the need for organized 
planning for. the future. A committee of 
100 outstanding business men organized 
this week at Atlanta for the purpose of | 
aeveloping agriculture and industry along | 
more rational lines and of bringing to this | 
section the benefits of organized leader- | 
ship. Headquarters have been established | 
at Atlanta with a view to forming a per-| 
manent organization. 

Much can be accomplished by construc- 
tive business leadership in developing the 
latent resources of Georgia and in at- 
tracting new capital to the State, it is 
held. A great deal has already been done 
by agricultural leaders, merchants and 
bankers cooperating with the farmers in 
bringing about a better balanced system 
of diversified farming and in finding home 
markets for Georgia products. 

This is having a favorable effect in pro- 
viding employment in the farming sec- 
tions, and the State-wide coordination of 
agriculture and industry now being plan- 
ned is expected to result in stabilizing 
employment conditions by providing fu- 
ture outlets for employment as expected 
developments take place. 


Birmingham, Ala. 
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A slight recession ii: employment in the 
iron and steel industries, including iron 
pipe foundries, has occurred. Steel mills 
in this district are operating at 50 per 























cent for the country as a whole. Cement 
mills are also on a 50 per cent schedule. 
Among the bright spots are the fol- 
lowing—Dixie Metal Products Company, 
steel specialties manufacturers with 50 
employes, is operating on a six-day 10- 
* hour basis; textile mills are operating at 
full time; American Fireproof Company, 
refractories manufacturers employing ap- 
proximately 150 men, has orders on hand 
necessitating full operation for the next 
12 months; Alabama Rockwood Stone 
Company, Rockwood, Ala., with 300 em- 
ployes, is working on contracts requiring 
full-time employment for the next 90 
days. 


















































Kansas City, Mo. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Greater Kansas 
City Employment Commission reports for 
the week ended June 16, 100 new applica- 
tions and 161 placements, of which 44 
were permanent. The Federal Reserve 
Bank’s report on department store sales 

















crease for the first five months of this 
year. The decline from April to May this 
year was 2'2 per cent. In each case, the 
decrease for this district was slightly less 
than for the country as a whole. The 
Eppy Coat Manufac.uring Company will 
employ 50 addftional workers as a result 
of factory expansion and Standard Brands, 
Incorporated, will construct new facilities 
costing approximately $50,000. Building 
permits in May were 50 per cent lower than 








than last. Only 12 new apartment units 
have been started so far in 1931 compared 
@ with 299 started in the first part of 1930, 
e To be continued in the issue of 
June 25, 

































plants, chemical plants, and several other 
miscellaneous 
general construction increased somewhat 


in the larger centers, due to seasonal in- 
fluences. 


sorbed many workers who were unem- 


. rn a | An oversupply of farm labor was evident 
Birmingham, Ala—General conditions| in nearly all sections of the State. 
show a slight seasonal recession in em- Ww S 
ployment. Many unemployed, especially s istri 
the colored, have returned to farms, re- vo lout Central District 
‘ 4 . uding e ates 0 Oulsiana, rKansas 
e ducing the number seeking employment. Oklahoma and Texas] 


cent of capacity as compared with 39 per | 


shows a 10 per cent decrease for May com- 
pared with May, 1930,and a 7 per cent de-| 


in April and 60 per cent lower this year | 


| tion are relatively few and small. 


| : 
Brazil 


Brazil—Imports continue very small 


situation during} put an increase is expected if the improve- 


Bo "men ‘ng tone mil were running ful de | sgusriat-emploment 
i 
Wilmington, Del. ‘but a surplus of this labor existed. Em.|May. Employment gains were registered ment which exchange showed this week 
Wilmington, Del.—According to the |Ployment decreased in the lumber mills, jin the furniture factories, chemical plants, | is maintained, the average quotation hav- 


the majority of which were on part-time | department stores, and beverage plants. |ing been 13 milreis 364 reis to the dollar 


schedules, and a surplus of these workers | Many part-time operations, a decrease in| as compared with 14 milreis 100 reis last 


was apparent. Employment gains occurred employment, and a surplus of labor were week. 
in the paper and printing establishments. | evident among the textile mills. 


Workers were released from the iron and 
steel industry, metal and metal-products 
plants, stone, glass, and clay produets 


industries. Building and 


Highway construction has ab- 


ployed during the Winter months. Mu- 


and all outdoor activities absorbed 
idle workers in May. There was a reduc- 
tion in employment in the coal mines, 
practically all of which were on part-time 
schedules, and a surplus of miners existed. | 
A number of part-time operations and | 
some shutdowns were apparent among the 
lumber mills and a surplus of this class of 


many | 


tile mills were running on full-time sched- 
ules, but there was a decrease in forces 
and a surplus of this labor was apparent. 
Employment reductions occurred in the 
iron and steel industry, cigar factories, 
metal and metal-products plants other 
than iron and steel, and several other 
miscellaneous industries. Stat@® highway 
construction furnished employment for a 
large number of men throughout the 
State. Building in the principal cities was 
fair, with several large projects under way, 
but there continued to be a surplus of 
building-trades men. Municipal improve- 
ment programs increased and absorbed a 
large number of the surplus workers. 
There was a surplus of unskilled labor 
throughout the State. 


Mississippi 

A number of factories worked part time, 
| with curtailed forces engaged in some 
'lines. The supply of labor was still con- 
| Siderably in excess of all requirements 
| throughout the State. While the majority 
|of the textile mills were operating on 
| full-time schedules, there was some de- 
crease in employment and a surplus of 
| these workers existed. Decreased employ- 
ment, part-time operations, and a surplus 
ot labor were evident among the lumber 
mills. Employment increased in the stone, 
glass, and clay products plants and metal 
and metal-products plants. Employment 
reductions occurred in the iron and steel 
industry, paper and printing establish- 
ments, chemical plants, railroad repair 
shops, and several other miscellaneous in- 
dustries. Highway construction increased 
and afforded employment to a large num- 
ber of workers during the past 30 days. 


Louisiana 

| While manufacturing activity continued 
below normal, the employment situation 
improved slightly during May, owing to 
the increase in building and State high- 
way construction. An increase in em- 
ployment was registered in the textile 
mills, the majority of which were on full- 
time schedules, but some surplus of this 
labor existed. Part-time schedules pre- 
| Vailed in the lumber mills and some em- 
| ployment reductions occurred, with a sur- 
plus of this labor apparent. Employment 
increased in the chemical plants. Forces 
were curtailed in the oil refineries, rail- 
road repair shops, paper and printing es- 
tablishments, and food and kindred prod- 
ucts plants. \State highway work actually 
under way amounted to 1,532 miles, at a 
total value of over $33,263,600 and which 
}employed 8,650 men. Farm work pro- 
|gressed satisfactorily and furnished em- 
| ployment for a large number of workers 
| Guring the month. 


a 





Arkansas 


A’ slight slackening in industrial activity 
occurred during May, and a surplus of 
nearly all classes of labor was evident 
throughout the State. There was no 
marked fluctuation in employment among 
the coal mines and practically all that 
were in operation were on part-time sched- 
ules, and a large surplus of miners existed. 
An increase in employment and full-time! 
operations was apparent among the tex- 
tile mills, but a surplus of these workers 
was apparent. A decrease in forces was 
registered in the lumber mills, many of 
which were on part-time schedules and a 
| surplus of workers existed. Employment 
| reductions also occurred in the paper and 

printing establishments, the iron and steel 


i aeens and food and kindred products 


plants, Increased activity was noted in 





| plants, 
plants. 


and metal 


itor wil reap the beac Atacaee | inp ie past 30 days. Slate nighway con 
reap the benefits. nnounce- | i . 
— was made Tuesday that t Levy Alabama | een to cost over $30,038,000 has been | 
ourt of Newcastle County has scheduled Industrial conditions generally continued j 
an appropriation of $150,000 for a new|somewhat irregular; however, farming The construction of the Colorado River 


|dam continued to employ approximately 
550 men. Farming activities were well un- 
|der way, but an oversupply of help was 
|apparent; however, much of this will be 
|taken care of during the harvest in June. | 
The survey of conditions in other 

| sections of the country will be printed 
in full text in the issue of June 25. 
mingtonians, Incorporated, have met with |help prevaile@. The majority tthe tt:  ————_[——=_&_""["""(“_}“}}}}}"]]}"}]®"]]l]l_l]_ 


construction 


On June 11 Brazilian exchange 
There | was quoted at 12 milreis 600 reis. This 


|was no marked chengeé in the forces en-| improvement is attributed to lack of de- 
| gaged in the lumber mills, a number of| mand for remittances by the governments 
which worked on part-time schedules, and and importers and to rumors to the effect 
|@ surplus of these workers existed. Em- that the State of Sao Paulo has made | 
ployment reductions occurred in the paper | arrangements for a moratorium. On June | 
and printing establishments, the iron and|12 the exchange market was unstable. 
steel industry, stone, glass, and clay prod-| Coffee exports from Santos were normal 
jucts plants, food and kindred products; with prices declining slightly thus com- 
and metal-products|pensating for the improvement 
10} Building programs in the princi- | milreis. 
nicipal improvement projects and farm- | pal cities totaled $5,232,000, and this work | 

ing activities afforded some employment | With municipal 


in 


projects | The Netherlands 


seasonal Summer recession. 


The coal market is | 


the | 


The Netherlands.—The Spring rise in 
general business activities began late this 
started, giving work to about 6,500 men. | year and did not assume wholly normal 


proportions, notwithstanding the acceler- 
ated movement which culminated at the 
middle of May. Business finds encourage- 
ment, however, in the maintenance of the 


June 
13 
GENERAL BUSINESS 1931 
tComposite index—New York Times .. ..... 
| {Composite index—Business week 
| PRODUCTION 
Bituminous coal production 
Building contracts, 37 States (da. av.) ..... 
| Cattle receipts ios 
| Cotton receipts 
yElectric current 
Freight car loadings 
Hog receipts. ........ 
|; tLumber production 
Petroleum production 
Steel ingot production 
Wheat receipts 
WHOLESALE PRICES 
Fisher's Index (1926=100) 












All commodities (120) .......-.s0000+. 69.7 
Agricultural products (30) ......... 60.4 
Nonagricultural products (90) ..... 73.0 
Copper, electrolytic .........ssseeeees 58.0 
| Cotton middling, New York ......... 32.0 

Iron and steel composite ............ 75.0 
| Wheat No. 2 red, Kansas City ....... ..... 
| FINANCIAL - 

Bank debits outside New York City 89.2 

Bank loans and discounts oo BBvea 

Bond prices ....... ate 105.8 

Business failures anne - 116.5 

Federal reserve ratio - 108.9 

Interest rates: 

Call MONEY ........ccccccccccvccnes 36.4 
Time MONEY .......cccceccccccveess 3 

Money in circulation 5 

Net demand deposits 2 

Stock prices .....ccccsscccsevcccerers & 

| Time deposits 6 








*Revised. 
| normal taken as 100. 





activity. 


| tion. 
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pared with the week previous, but were | 
about 3 per cent under the corresponding 


week last year. 


Wholesale prices, as measured by Fish- 
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PAGE 
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Bank Debits Declined in Week; Building Awards — 
Loans and Discounts Reduced’ (Qf 88 Millions 


Agricultural Products Remain at the Same! Shown for Week 


Level, Department of Commerce Finds 


| 


| ° 
|Emergency Committee for 
Employment Issues List 


Of Public and Semipublic 


er’s composite index of 120 commodities, 
continued the decline which has been un- 
der way since the third week in March | 
reaching the lowest point in the present | 
recession. Prices of agricultural products 
were on the same level as reported for the 
week previous, but were still about 33 per | 
cent under the same week last year. Prices 
of nonagricultural products continued to 
decline from the previous week and were 
about 14 per cent under last year. The 


price of cotton middling rose slightly | 


from that of the week previous, while the 


price of electrolytic copper continued the | 
decline which started during the second | 


week of May. The composite iron and 
steel price for the week was the same as 
for the week previous, but was about 7 
per cent under the same week in 1930. 


For the week ending June 6, increases 
occurred over the previous week in freight- 
car loadings, bituminous coal production, 
lumber production, petroleum production, 


electric current production, hog receipts, 
and steel ingot production showed declines. 
For the same period the New York Times 
Composite Index of general business ac- 
tivity showed a decline of 1.4 points, while 
the Business Week Composite Index 
} showed an increase of 0.5 points. 





ESS INDICATORS 


(Weeks ended Saturday, Weekly Average 1923-25=100) 


and wheat receipts, while cattle receipts, | 


Contracts Granted 


Contracts for public and semipublic con- 
struction reported during the week totaled 


|more than $88,500,000, according to the 


weekly building summary issued by the 
President’s Emergency Committee for Em- 
ployment. (Publication of the first sec- 
tion of the summary was made in the issue 
of June 23.) The concluding section fol- 
lows in full text: 


Nebraska Projects 
Nebraska.—State Highway construction 
awarded in May $293,000; Norfolk, post- 
officie addition, $145,000. 
Nevada: State highway 
awarded in May, $2,025,000. 
Minnesota.—State highway construction 
awarded in May, $13,937,925; Noyes, Fed- 
eral inspection station, $78,000; Albert Lea, 
sewer, $43,876. 
New Mexico.—Albuquerque, 


construction 


veterans’ 


| hospital, $1,150,000. 


New York.—State highway construction 
awarded in May, $7,167,399; Great Neck, 
school addition, $78,802; Niagara County, 
Youngstown-Wilson Road work, $100,490; 
Peekskill, service building, Westchester 
Lighting Company, $50,000; Pine Bush, 


| water supply system, $45,000; West Point, 


Street, Military Academy, 


tRelative to weekly average, 1928-1930, per week shown. 


| at something like the present degree 0 
The favorable factors in the! ployed 4.1 per cent. 
| present situation are increased activity in| declined about 5 per cent and factory 
building and in inland water transporta- | wages are also tending downward, result- 
Adverse elements are the unfavor-|ing in larger numbers of labor conflict. 
able influence of the German economic! Netherlands industries are generally re- 
depression, which has resulted in unusually 
level reached at that time and in the cur-| dull Rhine traffic, in spite of low freight 
rent absence of the usual evidences of the| rates, and the depressing influence of 
Belief is ex-| the colonial situation. The unemployment } C 
pressed in some quarters that business| index has remained steady. On May 9, | ing in the shipbuilding and machinery in- 
|may carry on throughout the Summer| totally unemployed constituted $4 per! dustries. 
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ported as operating at low levels, 


textiles, are somewhat better than 





{Relative to a computed 


t|cent of all workers, and partially unem- 
Farm wages have 


al- 
though a few trades, including shoes “_ 
n 


recent months. Prospects are discourag- | ing Belvoir Boulevard, $150,697; Hamilton, 


County, paving Madeira Road, Hopewell 
Road to Loveland Avenue, $50,000; road 


- | cleaning and surface treating, $71,400; Cin- 


cinnati, paving and water mains, Wood- 
j}burn Avenue from McMiMan Street to 
|Madison Road, $80,000; Elmwood Place, 
| Municipal Building addition, Vine and 
|Maple Streets, $10,000; incinerator, $20,- 
|000; Girard, swimming pool, Liberty Park, 
| $25,000; water line extension, $2,500; water 
|line extension, $6,500; Kent, widening 
| South Water Street, $4,500; Noble County, 
| reconstructing undergrade bridge, $40,000; 
South Euclid, grading, draining and pav- 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 
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Held to Bar Right 
To Compensation 


New York Industrial Board 
Empowered to Correct 
Mutual Error as to Date 
Insurance Took Effect 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Roya. INDEMNITY COMPANY 
v. 
ABRAHAM HELLER ET AL. 
New York Court of Appeals. 
No. 176. 

Appeal by plaintiff from judgment of Ap- 
pellate Division, First Department, af- 
firming judgment of Special Term, New 
York County, granting defendants’ mo- 
tion for judgment on pleadings. 

Wrui1am E. Lyons for appellant; BeEnsa- 
min Davipson for respondents Heller & | 
Schubert; Jonn J. Bennett Jr., Attorney | 


General (JosepH A. MCLAUGHLIN Of 
counsel), for respondent Industrial 
Board. 


Opinion of the Court | 
Pounp, J.—The plaintiff, the Royal In- | 
demnity Company, issued to Abraham | 
Heller, an employer, a policy of insurance 
under the workmen's compensation law. | 
The policy bore the date of March 9, 1928, 
but on its face it purports to be in force | 
from Feb. 9, 1928, to Feb. 9, 1929. Henry | 
Schubert, an employe of Heller, was in- 
jured on March 7, 1928. He filed a claim 
for compensation with the State Indus- 
trial Board. The plaintiff insurer took 
the ground that the reference to Feb. 9, 
in the body of the policy was due to a 
mistake of. the typist in preparing the 
policy and that no policy was in force at 
the date of the accident nor prior to 
March 9, 1928. It fully presented evidence 
thereof as a defense before the Board 
which heard the proof on the question but | 
finally held that “the policy itself is the 
only evidence the Board can consider in 
determining the obligations of the parties 
thereto” and made an award accordingly 
in favor the’ claimant. From such an 
award an appeal was taken to the Appel- 
late Division which is now pending. 


Effect of Mistake 


Presently after the award, on Aug. 
23, 1929, plaintiff brought this ac- 
tion in the Supreme Court for the 


reformation of the policy “to cover said) 
scrivener’s mistake.” The defendants, em-| 
ployer, employe and Sta Industrial 
Board, set up the adjudication of the In- 
dustrial Board as a defense and denied 
that the Supreme Court had jurisdiction | 
to grant the relief prayed for. When the 
case came up for trial no evidence was 
presented to the court. The trial justice 
refused to hear the evidence of mistake, 
holding “that the Supreme Court had no 
jurisdiction to determine the question as 
to the validity of the policy sought to be 
reformed herein” and “that the_ issues} 
raised by the pleadings are res adjudicata.” 
The Appellate Division affirmed the judg- 
ment dismissing the complaint ‘on the 
ground that the uncontroverted facts show 
the plaintiff guilty of laches.” 

The objection of laches will not avail 
the defendants in a case when the trial 
judge refuses to hear the testimony and 
thus takes from the plaintiff the opportu- 
nity of explaining its delay and showing 
that no one has been prejudiced thereby. A 
full examination of the facts is necessary 
(Zebley v. Farmers Loan & Trust Co., 
139 N. Y. 461) and none was had. 

As to the other defense a novel ques- 
tion is presented. May the Industrial 
Board, having before it a policy upon its 
face covering the date of actident, con- 
sider the defense of mistake and enforce 
the true agreement of the parties, when 
the issue is tendered by the insurer, or | 
is it bound by the terms of the policy as 
written? The Industrial Board exists by 
virtue of article I, section 19 of the New 
York State Constitution which gives the 
Legislature power, unlimited by other 
constitutional provisions, to enact laws for 
the payment of compensation for injuries 
to employes. 


Equitable Detenses Admissible 
The power thus conferred has been exer- | 
cised by the adoption of the workmen's 
compensation law. (L. 1922, Ch. 615, as 
ariended.) This court has held, in con- 
sidering the provisions of section 54, sub. 


1, 2 of the law, that as the insurance 
company may be made a party to the 
original application to the Commission 


for compensation, “all its rights may be 
there litigated and determined” includ- 
ing the question “whether there was (‘at 
the time of the accident) a valid, out- 
standing policy issued by it” ‘Skoczlois 
Vv. Vinocour, 221 N. Y. 276.) 

In the case cited, the policy of insur- 
ance had once covered the liability of the 
employer and the only question was, 
whether it had been cancelled before the | 
accident, as provided in section 54 of the 


law. This was a legal defense and while 
the court said: “Unless this be the cor- 
rect view of the statute (that the In- | 


dustrial Board has jurisdiction to hear 
and determine the question) the scheme 
contemplated by it ‘(the compensation 
law) fails to a large extent of its pur- 
pose,” the decision did not in terms apply 
to equitable defenses such as mutual 
mistake. 

Where and how has the jurisdiction to 
consider equitable defenses been with- | 
held from the Board? It is difficult to 
put one’s finger on any constitutional or 
Statutory provision or judicial decision 
»which thus limits its jurisdiction. The 
difference, once regarded as basic, between 
the method of trying legal defenses and 
equitable defenses, no longer exists. In- | 
dependent suits are no longer necessary 
to establish equitable rights. The ques- 
tion was elaborately discussed by Cardozo, 
J.. in Susquehanna S. S. Co. v. An- 
derson (239 N Y. 285), and the conclu- 


sion was reached that equitable defenses | 


are triable in the same way as defenses 
that are legal. The jurisdiction to hear 
and determine equitable defenses is inci- 
dental to the general jurisdiction of the 
Board to enforce policies under the 
Workmen's Compensation Law. Without 


such jurisdiction the old rule is revived, 


without reason, > 
Delay Disapproved 

The defense was tendered by the in- 
surance carrier and the evidence was 
heard. As a_ practical proposition, the 
carrier should be bound by the deter- 
mination of the Industrial Board, 
subject to judicial review as_ pro- 
vided in sections 20, 23 of law. The 
award will be examined on the appeal 
in the Appellate Division. The de- 
cision of the Board is based on an er- 
roneous theory, so far as it denies itself 
jurisdiction and holds itself bound by the 
letter of the policy, but the evidence will 
be before the court jor review to determine 
whether the plaintiff herein has made oul 
a@ case of nonliability under the policy. 
(Jasbeck v. Cranes Sons Co, 238 N. Y. 314 
317-318.) The Attorney General, on behalf 
of the Industrial Eoa.d, now argues tha 
the judgment before us should be affirmed 
on the ground that the jurisdiction of thx 
Board was exclusive and its award binding 

If the terms of the coverage. were mutu- 
ally agreed on and there was a scrivener’s 
mistake as to the term of the policy, due 
to mutual inadvertence, such as the fail- 
ure to read the policy and note the error, 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 
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f‘Tax A ppeals 


Promulgated June 23 


Sunburst Refining Company. Docket No. 
43421, 


1. Net Loss—statutory “taxable year.” | 
Incident to ine voluntary change in 
1925 of the accounting period of peti- 
tioner from a fiscal year ended Nov. 
30 to a calendar year, made with the , 
full approval of the Commissioner, a 
separate return was filed and ac- 
bg for the month of December, 
1925. 


Pennsyivania Electric Steel Casting 
Co., 20 B. T. A. 602 and Corno Mills 
Co., 2: B. T. A. 422, followed, in holding 
that the one month of December, 1925, 
for which an income tax return was 
made, was a taxable year in the con- 
templation of section 206(b) of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, and was the sec- 
ond succeeding taxable year following 
the fiscal year ended Nov. 30, 1924, 
and exhausted petitioner’s right to 
carry forward a statutory net loss for 
the fiscal year ended Nov. 30, 1924. 

Consequently, petitioner’s statutory 
net loss for the fiscal year ended Nov. 
30, 1924, can riot be carried forward 
and used as a deduction in computing 
petitioner’s net income for the calen- 
dar year 1926. 

2. Value of certain shares of the 
capital stock of the petitioner de- 
livered to the Stevenson Consolidated 
Oil Company for crude oil, determined. 


Frank Pardee, Ario Pardee, and Girard | 
Trust Company, Trustees Under the Will | 
of Calvin Pardee, Deceased. Docket No. | 
44362. | 

Payments made by trustee to dece- 
dent’s widow, she having elected to 
take under the will in lieu of dower, 
are not deductible in computing trust 
i Julia Butterworth, et al., 23 


| 





income. 

. T. A. ——, followed. 

Julia Butterworth, Henry W. Butterworth, 
and Girard Trust Company, Trustees 
Under the Will of William B. Butter- | 
worth, Deceased. Docket No. 44368. 

Decedent’s widow elected to take 
under the will in lieu of dower. In 
the taxable years the trustees under 
decedent's will paid over to the widow 
the sums to which she was entitled 
under the will and claimed deductions 
therefor in computing net income of 
the testamentary trust. The amounts 
so paid to the widow, pis the amounts 
Similarly paid-to her in previous years, 
were not equal to the value of the | 
dower interest that she relinquished 
by electing to take under the will. 

Held that the amounts paid to the 
widow were paid to her in satisfaction 
of her dower right and not distribu- 
tions of income within the meaning of 
section 219(b)(2) of the Revenue Act 
of 1924, and hence are not deductible 

. in computing net income of the trust. 

Sunburst Oil and Refining Company. | 
Docket No. 45979. 

1. A transaction by which petitioner 
purchased certain oil and gas leases 
from another corporation in consider- 
ation of part cash and part in peti- 
tioner's fully paid and nonassessable 
capital stock was not a transaction 
falling within section 204(a)(8) of the 
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Mistake in Policy Rulings by Board — 


|/a general taxpayer. 


CURRENT LAW 


U. Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 














Kentucky Act Imposing Gross Sales 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24, 1931 — Ohe Gnited States Daily — YEARLY INDEX PAGE 960 


Tax on Retail Merchants Held Valid 


Levy Having Graduated Feature Based on Amount of Busi- 
ness Found Not to Constitute Confiscation or a Denial of 


Equal Protection of Laws 


FRANKFORT, Ky. 
Forrest MOORE ET AL. 


v. 
STATE BOARD OF CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS 
ET AL. 
Kentucky Court of Appeals. 

Guy H. Briccs and ALLAN Prewitt for ap- 
pellants; J. M. Cammack, S. H. BRown 
and LesLrz W. Morris for appellees. 

Opinion of the Court 
June 19, 1931 
Dretzman, J.—This suit was brought to 

test the constitutionality of Chapter 149, 

Act of 1930, now sections 4202a-1 to 4202a- 

12 of the 1930 Supplement to Carroll's 

Statutes and popularly known as the 

Gross Sales Tax Law. The suit was 

brought by appellant Forrest Moore as 

In his petition, he 

averred that relying on so much of the 

act as appropriates to it one-half of the 


| proceeds of the gross sales tax less collec- 


tion costs, for the purpose of “repairing, 
maintaining and constructing” permanent 
improvements for the use of the institu- 
tions under its control, the State Board 
of Charities and Correction had entered 
into a contract with F. M. Perkins, the 
owner of a tract of land adjoining that 
upon which the State Reformatory at 
Frankfort stands whereby Perkins agreed 
to convey that tract to the State Board 
of Charities and Corrections for the sum 
of $24,000, it being expressly agreed in the 
contract that this consideration was to be 


| payable only out of the Board’s revenue 
|arising from the collection of the gross 


sales tax. 
Validity of Sales Tax 


Law in Question 

In the event this-law should be de- 
clared unconstitutional, the contract pro- 
vided that either party should have the 
right to terminate it. Pending the de- 
termination of that question, the State 


| Board of Charities and Corrections agreed 


by the terms of the contract to pay as 


|rental for the use of the land a sum equal 


to 5 per cent of the purchase price. It 


was an is the intention of the Board to 


lerect upon this land an addition to thé 


State Reformatory. Further alleging that 


{the Board was threatening to carry out 


this contract by using its general funds 
which it intended ‘tg reimburse later out 
of its part of tne collections from the 
gross sales tax, Moore prayed that the 
Board be enjoined from going ahead with 
the contract. He baséd his prayer mainly 
on the unconstitutionality of the Gross 
Sales Tax Law. 

The trial court upheld the constitution- 
ality of the act, the right of the Board 
to anticipate its revenues from the tax and 
its power to buy the land with part of the 
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FEDERAL EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT—Employes engaged in interstate com- 
merce—Unskilled round-house worker—Round house as instrumentality of inter- 


state commerce— 


A member of an unskilled labor gang at the maintenance round house and engine 


terminal of a railroad company which was 


engaged in both intrastate and interstate 


commerce, whose duties consisted of operating a small portable electric truck with 
a crane, assisting in general maintenance work, oiling the locomotives, filling grease 
boxes, assisting in adjusting couplers, brake shoes, and rolling wheels, cleaning 
windows, operating coal pockets, dumping coal, and doing other work required of 
an unskilled laborer in and about the round house under the directions of a superior, 
and who, at the time he was injured, was engaged with other workmen in rolling 


one of the wheels of a locomotive which 


had been used exclusively in interstate 


commerce,, but had been in the round house about 10 days for repairs, was engaged in 


interstate commerce, within the meaning 


of the Federal Employers’ Liability Act, 


at the time he was injured, since the round house was an essential part of the 
railroad’s system and was an instrumentality of interstate commerce, although 
some of the locomotives therein on which work was being done had been engaged 
in intrastate commerce, and since employes engaged in keeping, in proper order 
and condition, tracks, bridges, ash pits and boilers which are used in both inter- 
state and intrastate commerce are covered by the act, although at the moment of 
injury the employe be temporarily at work on a locomotive or some other instru- 
mentality not engaged in interstate commerce. 

Bezue v..New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Co.; N. Y. Ct. Appls., No. 


272, June 1, 1931. 





MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—Driving 


through fog on wrong side of highway— 


Failure to turn on headlights—Head-on collision— 

An automobile driver who was on the left of the center of the highway, in viola- 
tion of a Minnesota statute, at the time of a head-on collision with another auto- 
mobile, could not excuse his failure to drive on the right side of the highway and 


avoid liability for the injuries sustained 
ground that the collision occurred in a fog 


by the driver of the other car on the 
and that he was unable to know whether 


he was on the right or the left of the center of the highway, where he had not 


turned his headlights on and was driving 


down grade at the time of the collision 


at a rate of between 20 and 30 miles an hour with his clutch released, since he was 
required, under the circumstances, to exercise extreme caution. 


Salera v. Schroeder; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 


28345, June 5, 1931, 





TRUSTS—Rights as between life beneficiary and remaindermen—Income and 


capital— 


A life beneficiary of a testamentary trust who was entitled under the will to the 
“net income, proceeds and profits” during her life time was not entitled to the 
gains arising from the sales of securities or to the proceeds of rights to subscribe 
for new stock, since such gains and proceeds constituted capital and as such be- 
longed to the remaindermen, notwithstanding the use of the words “proceeds and 
profits” in the bequest to the life beneficiary, or the fact that the will bequeathed a 


specified sum to the trustee and provided 
the death of the life beneficiary. 


for the distribution of “said amount” on 


Chase v, Union National Bank of Lowell et al.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., June 2, 1931. 





Decisions Published in 


Full Text in This Issue 


WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION—Industrial Board—Jurisdiction—Reformation of 


insurance policy— 


The New York Industrial Board in a workmen’s compensation proceeding had 


jurisdiction to reform the compensation 


insurance policy so as to correct the 


scrivener’s mistake as to the date when the insurance took effect on the ground 
that the mistake was mutual, where such issue was raised by the insurance carrier, 
since jurisdiction to hear and determine equitable defenses is incidental to the 
general jurisdiction of the board to enforce policies under the workmen's compen- 


sation law.—Royal Indemnity Co. v. Heller et al. 


960, June 24, 1931. 


(N. Y. Ct. Appls.).—6 U. S. Daily, 


State Taxation 


KENTUCKY—Sales tax—Graduated rates— 
The Kentucky statute imposing a gross sales tax on retail merchants, the rate 
of which is graduated from one-twentieth of 1 per cent on sales of $400,000 or less 


to 1 per cent on sales of $1,000,000 and 
any denial of the equal protection of the 


Moore vy. State Board of Charities and Corrections. 


960, June 24, 1931. 


over is not unconstitutional because of 
laws or because of alleged confiscation.— 
(Ky. Ct. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 


KENTUCKY—Sales tax—Credits— 


The Kentucky statute imposing a gross sales tax on retail merchants does not 


work a denial of the equal protection of 


the laws because a credit is allowed for 


certain special license, excise, occupational and corporation license taxes.—Moore 


v. State Board of Charities and Corrections. 


June 24, 1931. 


(Ky. Ct. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 960, 





KENTUCKY—Sales tax—Exemption of gardening and farming products— 

The exemption from the Kentucky sales tax on those engaged in gardening and 
farming and selling their own procucts applies to all such.products sold in the 
State no matter where grown; as so interpreted the tax is not violative of the com- 
merce clause of the Federal Constitution.—Moore v. State Board of Charities and 


Corrections. 


(Ky. Ct. Appls.)—6 U. S. Daily, 960, June 24, 1931. 


KENTUCKY—Sales tax—Interstate sales— 

The Kentucky law imposing a graduated gross sales tax on retail merchants was 
meant to be measured only by domestic sales and was not meant to be measured 
by any sales that could justly be classified as sales in interstate commerce; as so 
interpreted the tax is not violative of the commerce clause of the Federal Con- 


situation.—Moore v. State Board of .Charities and Corrections. 


U. &. Daily, 960, June 24, 1931. 


(Ky. Ct. Appls.) —6 





ee 


;Charities and Corrections has the right 


| had the right to make the contract it did| 


| itself be constitutional. 





proceeds of the gross sales tax. Moore 
appealed. We reversed the judgment of 
the court solely on the ground that the 
record failed to show that Moore was one 
of the class of taxpayers who would have 
to pay the gross sales tax if that law 
were upheld and that a decision on the 
constitutionality of that law should not 
be had without some taxpayer who would 
have to pay the tax being made a party. 
Moore v. State Board of Charities and 
Corrections, 238 Ky. 243, 37 S. W. (2d) 41. 


On return of the case to the circuit 
court, the appellant D. T. Bohon Com- 
pany, a corporation operating a number 
of retail stores in the State and one of 
the class of taxpayers who will have to 
pay the gross sales tax if that law be held 
constitutional, was made a party defendant 
to the suit. On being made such it filed 
its answer and cross-petition against the 
State Board of Charities and Corrections, 
the State Auditor and the State Tax Com- 
mission, in which it asked relief against 
these cross-defendants similar to the re- 
lief asked by Moore in his petition. The 
real basis of the Bohon prayer for such 
relief is the unconstitutionality of the 
gross ‘sales tax law. The defendants in 
the Moore suit and the cross-defendants | 
in the Bohon cross-petition, they being the | 
same, joined issue with Moore and the 
Bohon Company as to the constitutional- 
ity of the act. | 
Board’s Right to Contract 


Under Law Sustained 


After proof had been introduced, the) 
case was submitted and the trial court | 
again upheld the constitutionality of the | 
cross sales tax law, adjudged that the} 
State Board of Charities and Corrections 
had the right to anticipate its revenues 
from the gross sales tax in carrying out 
the Perkins contract as it was doing, held | 
that the ‘right to purchase land upon) 
which to erect permanent improvements | 
was within the powers vested in the Board 
by the Gross Sales Tax Act and also ad- | 
judged that by the terms of the act, the) 
State had given its consent to be sued! 
not only in the State but also in the! 
Federal courts by any aggrieved taxpayer 
of the gross sales tax to adjust after he 
had paid the tax any grievance he had 
arising out of the collection of such tax. 
From this judgment Moore and Bohon 
have both appealed. 


That the State Board of Charities and 
Corrections under the power given it by 
section 9 of the act to use its part of the 
gross sales tax for “the specific purpose 
of repairing, maintaining and construct- 
ing permanent improvements” has_ the 
right to,expend part of the proceeds of 
such tax in the purchase of land upon 
which to erect an addition to the State 
Reformatory, is clear to us. It is neces- 
sary in order to erect this addition to 
the State Reformatory that additional 
land be purchased for there is no avail- 
able room upon the present site of the 
reformatory for the addition planned. The | 
addition itself is a permanent improve- 
ment and the Legislature undoubtedly | 
intended that the Board should have the | 
power and right to expend the funds) 
given it by this section 9 of the act in 





| the purchase of all things needful in the 


construction of permanent improvements | 
and if land be needed for that purpose, 
then also the right to buy such land for | 


|the erection and completion of the im- 


provement. 


We are further of the opinion that inas- 
much as the probable collections from the | 
gross sales tax can be reasonably calcu- 
lated and ascertained, the State Board of 


to include within its budget of expendi-| 
tures the estimated revenue it will receive | 
from this source. Premier Construction 
Co. v. Kimmel, 230 Ky. 439, 20 S. W. (2d) 
77. It follows, therefore, that the Board | 


with Perkins and to carry it out as it was) 
proposing to do if the gross sales tax law 


Basis of Charges 


Of Unconstitutionality 


The attack made by the appellants upon 
the constitutionality of that act is based 
upon these grounds: (1) It denies the equal | 
protection of the law to the various) 
classes of taxpayers who come within its 
purview; (2) it is confiscatory; (3) it vio-! 
lates the commerce clause of the Federal | 
Constitution; and (4) its title does not 
comply with the requirements of section 
51 of our State Constitution. As to this 
last proposition, appellants do not point 
out in what particular the title fails to 
measure up to the requirements of that} 
section of our State Constitution and with- | 
out mére ado, we may say summarily that 
we are unable to discover any such failure. 

We pass now to the more important 
grounds of attack upon the constitutional- 
ity of this act. Does it deny the equal 
protection of the law to the various classes | 
of taxpayers who come within its scope? 
The standards by which this law is to be} 
tested in order that the question pro- 
pounded may be answered are well known 
and well established. Thus in the rerent 
ease of The State Board of Tax Commis- 
sioners of the State of Indiana v. Jackson, | 
— U.S. —, 75 L. Ed. 670 (advance sheet | 
paging) which involved the right of the 
State of Indiana to impose a. graduated 
occupational tax upon the operation of | 
mercantile establishments measured. by | 
the number of stores operated, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States wrote: 

“The principles which govern the de- 
cision of this cause are well settled. The} 
power of taxation is fundamental to the | 
very existence of the government of the| 
States. The restriction that it shall not 
be so exercised as to deny to any the 
equal protection of the laws does not 
compel the adoption of an iron rule of 
equal taxation, nor prevent variety or dif- 
ferences in taxation, or discretion in the 
selection of. subjects, or the classification 
for taxation of properties, businesses, 
trades, callings, or occupations. Bell's Gap. 
R. R. v. Pennsylvania, 134 U. S. 232; 
Southwestern Oil Co. v. Texas, 217 U. S. 
114; Brown-Forman Co. v. Kentucky, 217 
U. S. 563. The fact that a statute dis- 
criminates in favor of a certain class 
does not make it arbitrary, if the discrim- 
ination is founded upon a reasonable dis- 
tinction, American Sugar Refining Co. v. 
Louisiana, 179 U. S. 89, or if any state or 
facts reasonably can be.conceived to sus- 
tain it. Rast v. Van Deman, 240 U. S. 
342; Quong Wing v. Kirkendall, 223 U. S. 
59. As was said in Brown-Forman Co. v.| 
Kentucky, supra, at p. 

“*& very wide discretion must be con- 
ceded to the legislative power of the State 
in the classification of trades, callin 
businesses or occupations which may 
subjected to special forms of regulation or 
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propriety or justness of the tax, to seek 
for the motives or to criticize the public 
volicy which prompted the adoption of 
the legislation. Our duty is to sustain the 
classification adopted by the Legislature 
if there are substantial differences between 


the occupations separately classified. Such , 


differences need not be great. The past 
decisions of the court make this abun- 
dantly clear.” 


Tax Levied for Purpose 
Of Raising Revenue 


The principles thus stated by the Su-| 
preme Court are those declared by us in| 


the case of City of Danville v. Quaker 
Maid, 211 Ky. 677, 278 S. W. 98, where 
we wrote: 


“It is agreed that, where a license tax 


is imposed upon a class of persons engaged | 


in a particular business, trade, or occupa- 
tion, then all persons engaged in such 
trade, occupation cr business are subject 
to the tax, and it must be uniform upon 
the class singlea out for taxation. 
also agreed that persons engaged in the 
same trade, occupation or business may 
be classified, and a different license tax 
imposed o:. each class, provided the classi- 
fication is made upon a natural and rea- 
sonable basis. Commonwealth v. Payne 
Medicine Co., 138 Ky. 164, 127 S. W. 760; 


City of Louisville v. Sagalowski & Son, | 


136 Ky. 324, 124 S. W. 333, 136 Am. St. 
Rep. 258; Hage~ .y. Walker, 128 Ky. 
107 S. W. 254; 32” Ky. Law Rep. 748, 15 


L. R. A. (N. S.) 195, 129 Am. St. Rep. 238; | 


Brown-Foreman Co. v. Commonwealth, 125 
Ky. 402, 101 S. W. 321, 30 Ky. Law Rep. 
793; City of Carlisle v. Heckinger, 103 
Ky. 381, 45 S. ™. 358, 20 Ky. Law Rep. 
74; City of Covington v. Dalheim, 126 Ky. 
26, 102 S. W. 829, 31 Ky. Law Rep. 466; 
Read v Graham, 102 S. W. 860, 31 Ky. 
Law Rep. 569; Gordon v. City of Louisville, 
138 Ky. 442, 128 S. W. 327.” 

To the same effect is Young et ai. v, City 
of Lexington, 235 Ky. 822, 32 S. W. (2d) 
410. ; 

Applying these principles to the pro- 
visions of the Cross Sales Tax Law and 
the facts adduced in evidence herein, 


we find that the tax levied by the act is, 


by the terms of the act itself an excise 
or license tax imposed upon retail mer- 


|chants for “the opening, establishing, op- 


erating or maintaining” any store or 
stores as defined in the act, the tax being 


measured by the amount of gross sales) 
and being graduated as the amount of | 
such sales increases It is agreed that this 


tax is not levied under the police power 
as incidental to the regulation of busi- 
nesses or occupations but is an excise tax 
levied for revenue-raising purposes. 


Definitions Set 


\Forth in Act 


The act defines a retail merchant as: 

Every person, firm, association, copartner- 
ship or corporation opening, establishing, op- 
erating or maintaining any “store,” as de- 


‘fined herein, for the purpose of and selling 


goods, wares or merchandise at retail in this 
State, except those actually engaged in gar- 
dening or farming and selling garden or 
farm products raised by them in this State. 


The act further defines the term 
“store” as: 

Any store or stores or any mercantile es- 
tablishment or establishments in this State 
which are owned, operated, maintained or 
controlled by the same ‘retail merchant,” as 
defined herein, either domestic or 
in which goods, wares or merchandise of any 
kind, are sold at retail. 


The act provides that its provisions 
shall apply: 


‘ 

To every “retail merchant” and “store,” as 
defined herein, which is controlled or held 
with others by majority stock ownership or 
ultimately controlled or directed by one man- 
agement or association of ultimate manage- 
ment. 


The tax levied by the act is thus grad- 
uated: 


One-twentieth of 1 per cent of the gross 
sales of four hundred thousand ($400,000) 
dollars, or less; two-twentieths of 1 per cent 
of the excess of the gross sales over four hun- 
dred thousand ($400,000) dollars and not ex- 
ceeding five hundred thousand ($500,000) dol- 
lars; five-twentieths of 1 per cent on the ex- 
cess of th@ gross sales over five hundred 
thousand ($500,000) dollars and not exceeding 
six hundred thousand ($600,000) dollars; eight- 


| twentieths of 1 per cent on the excess of the 


gross sales over six hundred thousand ($600,- 
000) dollars and not exceeding seven hundred 
thousand ($700,000) dollars; eleven-twentieths 
of 1 per cent on the excess of the gross sales 
over seven hundred thousand ($700,000) dol- 
lars and pot exceeding eight hundred thousand 
($800,000) dollars; fourteen-twentieths of*1 per 
cent on the excess of the gross sales over eight 
hundred thousand ($800.000) dollars and not 
exceeding nine hundred thousand ($900,000) 
dollars; seventeen-twentieths of 1 per cent 
on the excess of the gross sales over nine 
hundred thousand ($900.000) dollars and not 
exceeding one million ($1,000,000) dollars; 1 
per cent on the excess of the gross sales over 
one million ($1,000,000) dollars, 


Section 4 of the act reads: 


The license or excise tax levied herein, shall 
not be in lieu of any special State license 
excise, occupational or corporation license tax 
due under the provisions of any law now 
in force, or that may hereafter be enacted. 
Should any retail merchant, as defined herein, 
be liable for and pay any special State li- 
cense, excise, occupational or corporation 
license tax under the laws now in force, or 
that may hereafter be enacted, credit may 


| be taken on the tax levied in this act for 


the amount of such special license, excise. 
occupational or corporation license tax so 
paid, not to exceed the amouné of the license 
or excise tax levied herein. 

The other provisions of the act have 
to do with the administration of the law 
and are not pertinent to the inquiry now 
before us. 


No Denial of Equal 


Protection of Law Noted 


It is contended that this act denies the 
equal protection of the laws to those who 
come within its sphere, first, because sec- 
tion 4 of the act creates an unjust dis- 
crimination in favor of the small retail 
merchants in that their special license, 
excise and occupational taxes are in many 
instances more than sufiicient to render 
them exempt from the payment of the 
gross sales tax and further because cor- 
porations are permitted to take credit for 
the corporation license taxes, whereas indi- 
viduals have no such opportunity. 

The fact that the credits which small 
merchants are authorized to take may 
result in their having no tax to pay under 
this act does not work a denial of the 
equal protection of the laws. These cred- 
its are open to all who have special li- 
cense, excise or occupational taxes to pay. 
The large merchant gets credit exactly 
as does the small merchant. The tax of 


}the large merchant is reduced as is the 


tax of the small merchant.. The complaint 
that the small merchant may by his credits 
escape paying any gross sales tax is really, 
yhen analyzed, the complaint that under 
the graduated tax, the large merchant 
is taxed more in propomion to his gross 
sales than is the small merchant. To that 


taxation through an excise or license tax, | complaint. we will presently address our- 


If the selection or classification is neither | 


capricious nor arbitrary, and rests upon 
some reasonable «onsideration of differ- 
ence or policy, there is no denial of the 
equal protection of the law.’ : 

“It is not the-function of this court in 
cases like the present to consider the 


selves. Those who have no special license 
excise or occupational taxes to pay and 
no corporation license tax to discharge 
have no just complaint if those who do 
have such taxes'to pay are given credit 
for them against their gross sales. This 
puts no added burden upon those who do 
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Gasoline Concerns Entering 
- Pennsylvania to Register 


HARRISBURG, Pa., June 23. 


Foreign corporations doing business in 
Pennsylvania must be registered with the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth before 
receiving a liquid fuels permit, the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Revenue says in 
a recent statement explaining the new 
gasoline tax law. 

Persons doing business under a fictitious 
name are required to be registered under 
the 1917 Act before their application for 
a permit will be approved, the statement 
points out. Under the new law a fine 
of $2,000 may be imposed for each day a| 
distributor operates without a permit. 


Ohio Ruling on Assessment 
For Highway Construction 


Co.umsus, Ono, June 23. | 


A law authorizing counties having a tax | 
duplicate of $300,000,000 or more to assess 
a portion of the construction of a State, 
highway against real estate specially bene- 
| fited is invalid, the Ohio Supreme Court 
|held recently in a case entitled Davis v.| 
| Wiemeyer. Failure to authorize such an} 
assessment in counties having a smaller) 
tax dupligate amounts to an unreasonable 
classification of real estate owners and 
contravenes the State Constitution, the 
opinion ruled. 





not have to pay special license, excise, oc- 
cupational or corporation license taxes, It) 
simply tends to make competition fairer | 
jas between them and those who have 
such taxes to pay since, in the last analy- 
sis, such taxés fall as a burden upon the 
gross sales. Cf. Green v. E. H. Taylor Jr., | 
& Sons, 184 Ky. 739, 212 S. W. 924. 


Graduated Feature 
Of Levy Considered 


We come now to the complaint concern- 
ing the graduated feature of this tax. It 
is claimed that the tax is wholly arbi- 
trary and that its graduated feature based 
on the volume of business done works 
such a discrimination as between those 
who come within the different brackets 
as to deny those who are in the higher 
brackets the equal protection of the laws. 

The power of classifying taxes upon 
business according to the volume of busi- 
ness done has always been upheld by this 
court. Thus in Gordon v. City of Louis- 
ville, 138 Ky. 442, 128 S. W. 327, we said: 

“In this State we recognize as valid the 
imposition of license taxes based upon 
{three theories; one being a uniform tax 
| upon all persons engaged in the same busi- 
ness without any reference to the amount 
of business done, another that levies a 
uniform tax upon the volume of business 
done without changing it in the propor- 
tion that the business increases, the per- 
jcent, being the same whether there is 
realized from the business $1,000 or $100,- 
00@ per annum. And yet another is the 
division of a general class, as in this case 
and the Strater case into separate classes 
according to the volume of business done, 
and the imposition of a different tax upon 
each division into which the class is 
divided. This last-mentioned scheme is, 
of- course, open, as are all the others, to 
the objection of inequality; but the in- 
equality is not any greater under this sys- 
tem than it is under the others. Of 
course, in selecting the line that divides 
| the general class into subdivisions and tax- 
|ing persons coming within the provisions 
of each subdivision a different rate, the 
divisional lines are necessarily arbitrarily 
| selected by the authorities having power 
to enact the tax laws as is the tax that 
those in each division shall pay. But 
this fact alone is not sufficient to condemn 
|the act as an unwarranted ‘exercise of 
legislative authority, if the tax levied 
upon each class is reasonable, and the 
lines dividing the class appear to have 
| been made with reasonable regard for the 
rights of the persons engaged in the busi- 
ness that is thus divided.” 


To the same effect are Young v. City 

of Lexington, supra; Strater Bros. Tobacco 
Co. v. Commonwealth, 117 Ky. 604, 78 S. 
|W. 871; Clark v. City of Titusville, 184 
| U. S. 329;gand Metropolis Theatre v. City 
| of Chicago, 228 U. S. 61. 
The State having under the authorities 
| the right to classify in its taxation pro- 
| gram and even to discriminate in favor 
}of certan classes if the discrimination be 
| founded upon a reasonable distinction, and 
| classification according to the volume of 
| business done being valid because based 
upon a reasonable distinction, if the tax 
|levied be not confiscatory and the lines 
| dividing the classes appear to have been 
| made with reasonable regard for the rights 
of the persons engaged in the businesses 
that are thus divided, let us now turn to 
the evidence herein adduced to see if the 
conditions upon which such a classifica- 
| tion may be validly based are fulfilled in 
| this case. 


foreign, | 


Effect of Competition 


|Between Types of Stores | 


| It is true the witnesses for the appellants 
‘say that the large retailer, whether op- 
erating chain stores, a department store 
;or just a specialty store is in intense com- 
petition with th: smaller dealer, but they 
do not successfully combat the evidence 
of the appellees to the effect that ad- 
vantages in unified and superior man- 
|}agement, manifesting itself in lower op- 
|erating costs, greater efficiency in pur- 
| chasing, buying for cash and thus obtain- 
|ing cash discounts, warehousing of goods | 
}and distributing from a single warehouse 
|t numerous stores, thus involving less 
j liability for ad valorem taxes (since as in 
| the case of chain stores, there is no need 
for such a stock in any one store to be 
|on hand on the assessment date as is re- 
|quired in an independent store) pricing 
and sales policy; greater rapidity of turn-, 
over, less advertising costs per store or| 
department—all are those which the large! 
retailer enjoys to his profit and which the | 
small retailer does not enjoy. These ad-| 
vantages manifest themselves in both gross | 
and net profits. Thus the proof estab- 
| lishes that the ratio of net gain either to | 
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Validity of Tax 


On Stored Fuel 
To Be Reviewed 


Levy on Gasoline in South 
Carolina Is Involved in 
Case Now Before Supreme 
Court of United States 


The validity of the South Carolina gaso- 
line tax on fuel kept, used or stored in the 
State is now before the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case entitled 
Gregg Dyeing Co. v. Query, No. 170. Under 
the South Carolina law, gasoline imported 
into the State from any other State or 
foreign country becomes subject to the 
tax if kept in storage in the State for a 
period of 24 hours or more after having 
lost its interstate character. 


_ The South Carolina Supreme Court in 
its opinion holding the law to be consti- 
tutional, said: 


“Realizing that large users of—gasoline 
either were evading or would evade the 
Payment of the tax imposed under these 
acts, by bringing in gasoline in quantities 
from without the State, and storing it for 
their own purposes, the Legislature in 1930 
enacted the statute under consideration, 
applying the 6-cent tax to every person, 
firm, corporation, municipality or any sub- 
division subject to its terms. The mis- 
chief and evil aimed at are apparent. 

“Thus with the act of 1930 complement- 
ing the other statutes referred to, all 


| consumers of gasoline in South Carolina 


Pay a tax of 6 cents per gallon, no mat- 


| ter what the origin of, or State in which, 


the gasoline is produced. 

Petitioner frankly states that it is to its 
advantage to buy its gasoline in other 
States than South Carolina, and to use, 
consume and enjoy the same to its profit 
without paying to the State of South Caro- 
lina the tax required of all others. 

“It attempts to defend its position on 
the ground that the Act of 1930 is un- 
constitutional, null and void and asks this 
court so to declare.” 





LIncoLn, Nes., June 23, 
State Treasurer Bass and Attorney Gen- 
eral Sorensen are named as defendants in 
a@ suit just started by G. A. Burke and 40 
farmers residing at Gurley, Neb., to en- 
join collection of the State gasoline tax 
on a carload of the fuel shipped to them 
from Texas. The lawsinvolves a recent 
act of the Nebraska Legislature imposing 
a@ so-called “use” tax. 


sales or to capital invested is very much 
higher in the case of large-scale mer- 
chants than in that of the small-scale 
ones whether the large-scale ones be of 
the chain store type or of the department 
— type or even of the specialty store 
ype. 

It is true that in the case of depart- 
ment stores, appellants’ witnesses state 
that each department is in conypetiiton 
with small independent dealers who will 
not have to pay the gross sales tax, 
whereas the department's sales because 
of being added to the sales of other de- 
partmepts will have to bear its propor- 
tion of the gross sales tax, thus putting 
such department at a disadavntage in 
its competition with the independent 
dealer. But these witnesses overlook the 
advantages which the proof discloses that 
a department has in location of the store 
of which it is a department, its sharing 
with the other departments of overhead, 
of purchasing power, of obtaining dis- 
counts for cash, of advertising, of window 
display, of unified and superior manage- 
ment, all or most of which the average 
speciality store does not enjoy. 


Assessment Said Not to 


Amount to Confiscation 


The evidence further establishes that 
the small retailer pays a very much 
higher ad valorem tax per dollar of sales 
than does the larger merchant and that 
the imposition of the gross sales tax gradu- 
ated as it is tends to equalize as between 
the small and large retailer the tax bur- 
den per dollar of sales. The moderate 
amount of the graduated increase per 
class in the tax from one-twentieth of 1 
per cent in cases of sales of $400,000 or 
less to 1 per cent of sales in excess of 
$1,000,000, being an increase of but two- 
twentieths of 1 per cent for each additional 
$100,000 of sales after $500,000, can not in 
the light of the evidence herein produced 
as to the increased ability to pay in pro- 
portion to greater volume of gross sales 
made, be said to be arbitrary, or made 
without reasonable regard for the rights 
of the persons engaged in the classes thus 
divided. 

Indeed, the percentage of graduated in- 
crease in the tax is not as great as that 
sustained in Clark v. City of Titusville, 
supra. In the case of City of Newport 
v. Frankel, 192 Ky. 408, 233 S. W. 884, re- 
lied upon by appellants, with but an in- 
crease of 5 cents in the admission to 
theaters of a stated seating capacity, the 
license tax jumped from $450 to $5,000. 
Obviously such a jump could not be 
justified by the small increase in the price 
of admission. But here the jump amounts 
to but two-twentieths of 1 per cent for 
each $100,000 of increase of gross sales. 
There is no such manifest injustice in 
this advance as there was in the New- 
port case. The evidence supports the ad- 


| Vance. 


Nor does the evidence show that taken 
as a whole there is any confiscation aris- 
ing out of the imposition of this tax, 
Excluding special license, excise and cor- 
poration license tax cases, the effective 
rate on total gross sales expressed in frac- 
tions of one per cent arises from .05 in 
cases of gross sales not exceeding $400,- 
000 to .305 where such sales amount to 
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Scheduled on Oil 


Department of Justice to' 


Of Retail Stores Held Valid By Parent Utility Considere 
Monopoly Charge | Levy Having Graduated Feature Is Found Not | Concern Outlined Re 


To Be Denial of Equal. Protection 


Investigate Accusations | 


Made by Member of Kan-| 
sas Utility Board | 


Topeka, Kans., June 23. | 
The United States Department of Jus- 


[Continued fr 


$1,000,000. The percentage is .6525 where | 
the gross sales amount to $2,000,000, but | 
from this point on, the curve of increase | 
begins to flatten out. For $3,000,000 of | 
gross sales, the percentage is .7683; for| 
$4,000,000 it is .8263; for $6,000,000 it is) 
8842; for $9,000,000 it is .92278, and for | 





ice will investigate charges made by | 
‘thurman J. Hill, member of the Kansas 


Public Service Commission, of monopoly, | 2mount of profit in the case of these large 


$12,000,000 it is .94208. 


The evidence discloses that the average | 


price fixing and combination in restraint | retailers as a class (and we must gauge | 


of trade in the oil industry, according to) 

information received by Mr. Hill from) 

Washington, he announced orally. 
(Mr. Hill’s charges were contained 


of June 15.) 





in a| to 2% per cent of gross sales. It is highly 
letter to the Attorney General, William | doubtful under the evidence in this case 
D. Mitchell, which was printed in the issue jo 


the law by how it operates on the class, | 
not on some special individual whether | 
good or ill for him) is not less than 2 


hether the large retailer because of his| 
ower sales prices which he charges the 


| public cannot pass the tax laid upon him 


AusTIN, Tex., June 23,|by this act to the consumer and still 


Gov. Ross S. Sterling has announced | 
orally that he is considering a petition! 
filed by oil operators for the convening 
of q special session of the Texas Legis- 
lature to act ‘upon an oil proration 
which failed in the recent regular session. | 

A voluntary agreement of East Texas | 
oil operators to put into effect a produc-| 
tion limit of 300 barrels for each 20-acre) 
tract will be “given a fair trial,” Gov. 
Sterling said, but he added that he has| 
been assured by many operators that it 
will not be observed uniformly. 

He said that if he convenes a special 
session, not more than three subjects will 
be submitted to it. One of these, he said, 


it 
bill | volved upon appellants to show that the 
| tax could not be shifted. But even if it 


| vary between 


be able to meet the competition of the 
small retailer and specialty store. 

The burden is upon nim who attacks 
he constitutionality of a law and it de- 


fe conceded that the tax must fall upon 
the large retailer, yet it cannot be said 
that in the light of the percentage of 


| profit per gross sales, this tax which, for 


practically all of these large retailers, will 
the limits of .6525 and 
94208, is confiscatory. It is not as large 
in the higher brackets as is the income 
tax levied by the United States Govern- 


|ment and in the lower brackets it closely 


will be congressional redistricting to pro- | 
vide districts for the three additional Rep- | 


resentatives to which the census entitles 
Texas. 


approximates such Federal taxes. 

Indeed, the evidence shows that whether 
considered from the point of view of the 
ratio of profit before gross sales tax to 
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® dies provided by the Compensation Law. 


Liability Policy Construed 
By Court in Pennsylvania 


HarrisBurG, Pa., June 23. 


A Contractor’s public liability policy in- 
suring against loss for accidental dam- 
ages to anyone not employed by the in- 
sured as the result of the insured en- 


by the Pennsylvania Supreme Court to 


cover an injury sustained by a pedestrian | 


as a result of the excavation of a cellar 


_ by the insured preparatory to lowering | 


@ wooden floor of a biulding. The case 
was that of Lewis et ux. v. Fidelity & 
¢@ Casualty Co. of New York. - 

“Carpentry in its literal sense,” said 
the court, “or dictionary meaning would 
not include excavation, nor would it by 
its most liberal construction as a word 
used in the sense of mere manual acts 
alone; but the thing insured was the 
work necessary to be performed under 
the particular carpentry contract. The 
insurance contract was intended to cover 
all that was necessary, incidental or im- 
plied in the business of ‘carpentry.’” 

The court ruled that “if the floor was 
so close to the earth that it was neces- 


sary for earth to be removed not only to| 


replace the floor in a new position, but to 
give sufficient air space to preserve prop- 


erly the floor from decay when completed, | 
such work was a necessary part of the 
carpentry contract undertaken and im-| 


plied from the nature of the work itself. 





Building Awards for Week 
Total 88 Million Dollars 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


post office, Court and Front 
$410,000; 

Oklahoma.—Oklahoma County, drainage 
ditch, $50,000; Asher, school, $25,000; Nor- 
man, hospital ward building at Central 
State Hospital, $50,000. 

Oregon.—State highway 
awarded in May, $375,000. 

Pennsylvania.—New Castle, brick pav- 
ing, $60,000; Warren, post office, Liberty 
Street, $290,000; Philadelphia, 
pumping station, $28,000; Lardner’s Point 
station, $5,000; Allentown, paving streets, 
$73,179; Erie, concrete cluvert, Schaal Ave- 
nue, $2,600; concrete culvert, Fairmont 


Parkway, $1,000; repaving Holland Street, | 
epaving Sev-| 


13th to 14th Streets, $2,132; 
enth Street, Holland to German Street, 
$2,037; paving Carolina Street, Washing- 
ton Street to Baur Lane, $11,000; paving 


Cascade Street, 12th to 17th Street, $22,-) 
000; paving Atkins Street, East Avenue to| D 
Hess Avenue, $17,000; concrete retaining|no matter where grown. With this con-| what are not will be determined when that | 
wall, Mill Creek at Eliot and Glenwood | struction placed upon the act, the criti- | 
repairs to pave-|cism of its constitutionality based upon | 


Park Avenue, $11,000; 
ments, $65,000; public comfort station, $35,- 
000; paving Old French Road, 34th Street 
to City Line, $42,000; 
County, reconstructing Latrobe-Youngs- 
town Road, $64,572. 

Rhode Island.—Providence, 
$25,401. 


Streets, | 


construction | 


Belmont | 


|net worth as compared with the ratio of 


| profit after gross sales tax to net worth, 


|; or the per cent earned on property invest- 


| ment in 


| the gross sales tax or the percent earned 
on invested capital before the gross sales 
|tax as compared with such percentages 
after the gross sales tax; the ratio of de- 
|erease caused by the operation of the 


|gross sales tax is just about the same.! 
gaging in “carpentry” has been construed | 


Except in the case of one large chain 


store, the decrease in the cases of repre- | 


sentative large retailers does not exceed 
the difference between the ratio of 32.67 
per cent and that of 21.58 per cent. The 


application of the gross sales tax to these | 
representative retailers leaves the largest | 


scale enterprises still earning on the aver- 
age 12.49 per cent, the second largest scale 
11.61 per cent and the third, 9.74 per cent. 
This is far from confiscation. 


Place of Production 


Held Immaterial 


From what we have said, it follows that 
the tax is not unconstitutional because of 
any denial of the equal protection of the 
jaws or because of alleged confiscation. 

Does the act violate the commerce 
clause of the Federal Constitution? 

It is argued that it does because in de- 
fining a retail merchant it exempts those 
|“actually engaged in gardening or farm- 
ing and selling garden or farm products 
|raised by them in this State.” Appellants 
say that under this definition the tax must 
|be collected from those who raise their 
farm products elsewhere but bring them 
into this State to sell, which, being true, 
we have a tax laid on interstate commerce, 
a thing which the State can not do. How- 
ever, we are of the opinion that the phrase 
“in this State” was meant to modify the 
word “selling” and not the word “raised.” 
The whole import of the act is the levy 
of a tax measured by sales made in this 
State. It is the sales which count—not 
the place where the goods sold are pro- 
duced. It was plainly the purpose of the 
act to exempt from its operation those 
engaged in gardening and farming and 
selling their own products. 

Such sales the Legislature intended to 
be without the operation of the act and 
it was of no moment to that body where 


the produce sold was raised. We must | 


always presume that the Legislature in- 
tended to write a constitutional act and 
must construe its law with that end in 
view. With this principle controlling us 
and being convinced that it was the sale 
the Legislature had in mind and not the 
place of production, we conclude that the 
act must be construed as to exempt those 
engaged in gardening and farming and 
selling in this State their own products 


the ground now urged falls. saat 
| We did not in that part of this opinion 


jlaws discuss the exemption of farmers 
and gardeners from the operation of the 


sewers, | act. because it is settled that a classifica- | 


|tion such as this is avlid. Thus in Pot- 


| to the value of that commodity at the well. 


Kentucky before the gross sales 43 
|tax as compared with such percent after | 


om Page 6.] | 
the act and disallowing the contention, | 
said: | 

“By the terms of the statute the tax is 
to be calculated on the value of the arti- 
cle produced, and that value is to be shown 
by the gross proceeds of its sale. * * * 

“We are warranted in presuming that 
the legislature did not mean to include, 
as an element of value, so much of the 
gross proceeds of the sale.of an article in 
interstate commerce, as is represented by 
the cost of transportation, and we restrain 
the operation of the statute accordingly. 
This presumption and this limitation are 
strengthened by the concluding sentence 
of the statute, whereby the measure of 
the tax is declared to be the value of the 
product in this State, regardless of place 
of sale or delivery outside the State. If 
the sale of a commodity produced in this | 
| State imposes on the seller delivery in| 


Ra 


|another State, then the sale price neceS-| what year? A. On Jan. 28, 1889. 


sarily includes the cost of the delivery. | 
Such sale price would not reflect the 
| worth of the commodity in the State, but 
|the worth within the State plus the cost | 
|of transportation. If the taxation value ; 


|of the products named in the statute be | 7 


| limited to their value in the State, and 
before they enter interstate commerce, the | 
‘statute does not manifest a purpose to 
violate article 1 of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, and we so hold.” 


In affirming that case, the Supreme | 
{Court of the United States said: (274 U. 
|S. 288, 47 S. Ct. 640, 71 L. Ed. 1049.) 
| “Counsel admit that without violating | 
|the commerce clause the State may lay 


|a privilege or occupation tax upon pro- 


| ducers of natural gas reckoned according 


| American Mfg. Co. v. St. Louis, 250 U. S. 
459, 39 St. Ct. 552, 63 L. Ed. 1084; Heisler | 
v. Thomas” Colliery Co., 260 U. S. 245, 
S. Ct. 84, 67 L. Ed. 237; Oliver Iron Min. | 
Co. v. Lord, 262 U. S. 172, 67 L. Ed. 929,|! 
|43 S. Ct. 526. But they insist that, ac-| 
| cepting the statute under consideration as | 
construed by the highest court of the State, 
plaintiff in error will be subjected to an 
unlawful direct tax upon gross receipts 
derived from irfterstate commerce. This} 
argument rests chiefly upon certain lan-| 
guage excerpted from the opinion below. 
But we review the final decree and must 
| accept the statute as authoritatively con- 
strued and applied. The plain result of| 
the opinion and final decree is to require 
that the tax be computed upon the value 
| of the gas at the well, and not otherwise. | 
If, hereafter, executive officers disregard 
the approved construction and fix values 
upon any improper basis appropriate re- 
lief may be obtained through the courts.” | 

We quoted this Hope Natural Gas Com- | 
pany case with approval in the case of | 
Cumberland Pipe Line Co. v. Common-| 
wealth, 228 Ky. 453, 15 S. W. (2d) 280,! 
which also involved a question of statu-| 
tory construction concerning this matter | 
of alleged taxation of interstate commerce 
and in which we held that the intention | 
of the Legislature was not to enact a law! 
taxing interstate commerce. 





|Decision Validating 
Statute Approved 


| The presumption always being that the 
| Legislature did not intend to violate any | 


provision of the Federal Constitution and|4metican Edison Company, a subsidiary | 
the act by its definition of the words “re- | f The North American Company, with the | 


tail merchant” plainly indicating that it 
was to be confined to domestic sales, we | 
are of opinion that such sales as bear | 


the character of interstate commerce were | POwer Company of Missouri for the pur-| 


not meant to be and are not to be in- 
cluded in the amount of the gross sales | 
| by which the tax is to be measured. While | 
|a@ State may not ky laying taxes regulate 
|or burden interstate commerce in any 
form, yet whenever the subjects of tax- 
etion can be separated so that which 
arises from interstate commerce can be 
differentiated from what arises from com- 
merce wholly within the State, the differ- | 
|ence will be acted upon by the courts and 
the State will be permitted to collect taxes 
| upon commerce solely within its own terri- 
tory. 

Lehigh Valley R. Co. v. Pennsylvania, 
145 U. S. 192. In Crew Levick Co. v. Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, supra, while 
the taxpayer was released from the excise 
tax there involved in so far as it burdened 
interstate commerce, no question was made 
about his liability to pay so much of the 
|}tax as bore solely upon intrastate com- 
|merce. What sales are interstate and | 


question is presented. It is not presented | 
| by this record. The act, then, not being in | 
| Violation of the commerce clause of the 
| Federal Constitution, and, as we have 


Westmoreland | dealing with the equal protection of the | ..6n 


| not being unconstitutional on the} 
|other grounds urged by the appellants, it 
|follows that the judgment of the lower 
court in upholding the act is correct and 
| should be affirmed. 


South Carolina—Charlestom repairing|ter v. Dark Tobacco Growers Co-Opera- | | 


wharf, $50,346. 

South Dakota.—Edgemont, 
grade school after fire, $27,874. 

Tennessee.—Memphis, concrete paving, 
$209,883; excavating power plant, $100,000; 
Nashville, 2 units for city pumping station, 
$129,780. 

Texas—Waco, paving, $63,723; 
Braunfels, bridge, $20,425; fire station, $7,- 
000; Brownsville, paving, $408,800; high 
tension power plant transmission line to 
High Island for 
$85,000. 


rebuilding 


New | 


Gulf States Utilities, | 
oe 


{tive Association, 201 Ky. 441, 257 S. W. 
|33,_we said: 

| The basis of this change in public 
opinion toward combination and classifia- 
tion is not in any sense political, but 
economic rather, and, in our judgment, it 
is because of basic economic conditions, 
affecting vitally not only the farmers, 
but also the public weal, that the classi- 
fication based upon agricultural pursuits 
is reasonable, just, and imperative for the 
good of the entire Nation and every citi- 
zen thereof.” 


Vermont.—State highway construction | 


awarded in May, $46,086. 


Virginia —Fort Humphreys, Federal hos- | 
pital, $107,375; Richmond, nurses’ home, 


St. Philip’s Hospital, $140,000. 
Washington.—State highway 


paving Wenatchee Avenue, $61,447. 

West Virginia—State highway construc- 
tion awarded in May, $2,833,807; Hunt- 
ington, high school, $60,000. 

Wyoming.—State highway construction 
awarded in May, $395,000. 


Mistake in Policy Bars 
Right to Compensation 


(Continued from Page 6.] 


after the minds of the parties had met, 
the equitable defense may be interposed by 
the insurance company. If no term was 
mutually agreed on and the insurance 
company made a unilateral mistake, it 
should have cancelled its policy, as pro- 
vided in section 54, when it discovered 
that fact. Otherwise, in the absence of 
fraud, the contract as written and de- 
livered must be deemed to be the contract 
of the parties. (Metzger v. Aetna Ins. Co. 
227, N. Y. 411; Lewitt & Co. Inc., v. Jewel- 
ers’ Safety F. Soc., 249 N. Y. 217, 223.) 
These are questions within the wide scope 
of the powers entrusted to the Industrial 
Board for its determination. 

Such matters should be disposed of sum- 
marily before one tribunal so that prompt 
adjustment of liability for industrial ac- 
cidents may be obtained without unneces- 
sary litigation and expense. Here we have 
an accident which happened more than 
three years ago with the question of lia- 
bility still unsettled. Such delays are in- 
consistent with the purpose of the reme- 


Judgment affirmed with costs. 


construc- | 
tion awarded in May, $628,329; Wenatchee, | 


|Relation of Law to 


Interstate Commerce 


Appellants further argu@ that as the 
evidence establishes that many sales are 
made in stores located in the border coun- 


| We are of the opinion, however, that it 
| Was unnecessary in view of what the lower 
;court decided as to the constitutionality 
|of the act to determine whether the State 
| had by secion 10 of the act given its con- 
sent to be sued either in the State or! 
Federal court. That question will be de- 
;cided when it is squarely presented for 
| decision, which it is not in this case. The 
j}lower court’s judgment should be modi- 
\fied by striking from it so much as ad- 
| judged that question. As so modified, the 
| judgment is affirmed. 
Whole court sitting. 





Compensation for Miners 


Is Ordered in Oklahoma 


| OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., June 23. 


Federal Inquiry [Kentucky Tax,on Gross Sales Stock Purchases 


erties listed at page 92 as having been 
acquired by the Union Company. 


Ute many shares of what par value? A. 


| forty-eight shares. 
} Electric Light and Power Company? 


| Yes, sir, and a like amount held by the| 
| Laclede Gas Company. 


| with this property? 


| ties to people who live in other States | Governor William H. Murray has di- 
on orders received through the mail, tele-! rected Attorney General J. Berry King to 
phone and otherwise, and that many sales/take action to compel all coal mine op- 
are made in such stores, especially the|erators in the Pittsburg County district | 
grocery stores, of goods in original pack-| who are not already complying with the 
ages that have been shippéd in from other | workmen's compensation laws of the State 
States, an excise tax such as this gross | to do so at once. 

sales tax levied on such sales is a tax} The Governor, in a letter to the At- 
on interstate commerce which renders the torney General asking that he take ac-| 
act void. Illustrative of the cases cited) tion to compel mine operators to comply | 
to support this position are Crew Levick | with laws requiring protection to miners, | 


Co. v. Commonwealth of Pa., 245 U. S. 
292, and Leisey v. Hardin, 135 U. S. 100. 

We are of the opinion, however, that 
the tax levied by this act was meant 
to be measured only by domestic sales 
and was not to be measured by any sales 
that could justly be classified as sales 
in interstate commerce. The words “re- 
tail merchant” are defined by the act 
as one who sells “at retail in this State.” 
(Italics ours.) This definition emphasizes 
the idea that it is the domestic sales and 
not those of an interstate character which 
the act aims to reach. In the case of 
Hope Natural Gas Co. v. Hall, 102 W. Va. 
276, 135 S. E. 582, there was involved the 
validity of an act of West Virginia levy- 
ing a tax upon the gross proceeds de- 
rived by the producer from the sale of 
coal, oil, natural gas, limestone, sand or 


|said information had come to him that 
certain coal mine operators in the Pitts- 
burg County fields have been operating in 
violation of the law by employing miners 
without providing compensation insurance 
protection or obtaining from the State In- 
dustrial Commission permission to carry 
\ their own risks. 


a a a I | 

} 

Hearing Scheduled in Iowa’ 
On Power Reassessment 


Des Mornes, Iowa, June 23. | 

The Iowa Board of Assessment and Re- 
|view has set July 20 for hearing on the 
proposed reassessment of the Keokuk dam 
and power plant. The postponement was 
obtained by the Mississippi Power Com- 


other mineral product. The act was at-|pany to prepare data for the hearing. | 
tacked on the ground that a large part|which is to be held at the instance of 
of such products, especially natural gas,|the Keokuk City council. 
was sold in interstate commerce and as| A court decision fixing the exact loca-| 
the act contained no express exceptions, | tion of the Mississippi channel may be 
it indicated a plain intention to tax the| necessary, according to John W. Foster, 
gross proceeds of sales in inter as well|member of the Iowa board. Part of the 
as intrastate commerce. property is in Iowa and part in Illinois, | 

The West Virginia court in construing}it was explained. } 


/ 








Transcript of Testimony at 


Federal Inquiry Relates to 


American Company 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony May 26 by 
Charles R. Taylor, accountant of the 
Federal Trade Commission, appearing 
as a witness in the Commission’s in- 
vestigation into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun in 
the issue of June 23 and proceeds as 
follows* 


Q. There are a number of other prop- | 


There 
is only one other concern which I shall 
ask you about, and that is the National 
Subway Company. 

Q. This company was incorporated in| 


Q. There was an authorized capital of 


wo hundred thousand shares at a par| 
yalue of $10 per share. 

Q. There were issued how many? A. 
hirty three thousand three hundred and 


Q. Were a part of them held by Union | 
A. 


Q. Was there a contract of some sort | 
made in 1904 that in some way dealt | 
A. Yes, sir. | 

@. Who were the parties to it? A. The 
contract was entered into by North} 
American Company, Union Electric Light 
and Power Company and Laclede Gas 
Light Company. 

Q. The principal provisions of the con- 
tract were what? A. Whereby the North 
American Company was to purchase the | 
stock of the Subway Company, 33,348 | 
shares for $343,563.77, for which The 
North American Company was to give) 
3,356 shares of Laclede Gas Light Com- 
pany common stock, the Laclede Cornpany 
and Union Company to equally restore to 
The North American Company its| 
Laclede Gas Light Company stock, to- 
gether with any advances made to the 
Subway Company for the prosecution of 
its business or dividends accuring on the 
Laclede Company stock or any expense 
incurred and interest on all at 6 per cent 
per. annum. | 

Proceedings of May 27 | 
Charles R. Taytor testified as follows: | 

Q. What is the Union Company invest- | 
ment in controlled subsidiaries as of Dec. | 
31, 1930? 

A. The Union Electric Light and Power 
Company, the present company, had an 
investment in stocks and bonds of affili- 
ated companies to a total amount of 
$32,546,658.19. This was the balance re-| 
sulting from acquisition during the period | 
from Oct. 4, 1930, inclusive of $43,446,914.46, 
less securities disposed of and other credits | 
to investment during the same period in | 
a total amount of $10,898,246.27. | 

Q. Were all of the stocks and bonds 


| printed in the issue of June 23.) 


| that such recommendations would be con- 





Harrisstre, Pa., June 23.|Bureau of Labor Statistics to draft a 
© ene At the conference of labor representa-| model form of law for the direction and 
Activities of The North | tives trom 10 States, in session here June | 


18 and 19, a section devoted its attention 


to workmen’s compensation legislation,|Bureau of Labor Statistics to make a 
and another section considered labor sta- | Survey in detail of the work now being 
|done and studies being made by each of 


tistics. 
The reports of these sections were pre- jt 


conference, which approved the recom-|t 
mendations. | 

(The reports of the sections on admin-| 
istration of labor laws, labor laws for 
women, and labor laws for minors were 


The reports on workmen's compensa- 
tion and on statistics follow in full text: 


Workmen’s Compensation 


This Committee organized and went into 
session June 18, with the following repre- 
sentatives present: | 

Frances Perkins, Industrial Commission, 
New York; Joseph B. Parkes, member, In- 
dustrial Accident Board, Massachusetts; 
Charles R. Blunt, Commissioner of Labor, 
New Jersey; Robert H. Carr, chairman, 
State Industrial Accident Commission, 
Maryland; Lee Ott, State Compensation | 
Commissioner, West Virginia; Dr. Walter | 
Stack, chairman, Industrial Commission, | 
Delaware; William Horner, director, Bu- | 
reau of Workmen’s Compensation, Penn- | 


sylvania; Verne A. Zimmer, director, Bu- 
reau of Workmen’s Compensation, New| 
York; Albert E. Brown, secretary, Indus- 
trial Commission, Maryland. 

Mr. Horner was elected chairman and | 
Mr. Zimmer gtecretary of the Committee. | 

It was agreed that discussion would em- | 
brace major features and provisions of | 
workmen's compensation laws as to which 
there was wide variance between the} 
States—and, that the Committee would | 
present recommendations onsthe several | 
points or phases when substantial agree- | 
ment could be reached. Agreed further 





sidered as voicing desirable attainment or) 
aim in statutory provisions of the States. | 
The following items were presented for | 
discussion, under general and sub-heads: | 
(1) Coverage and scope: A,° types of | 
laws (compulsory, elective); B, inclusive | 
features, as to all classes of employment | 
or limited; C, extra territorial features. 
(2) Benefits: A, medical (limited, full, 
free selection, fee schedules); B, occupa- 
tional diseases (‘all inclusive, selected or 
Jimited); C, 
(weekly amount); limit as to total, (per-/| 
manent partial); fixing of wage percent- | 








| ages. 


(3) Administrative and procedural: 
revenue; B, jurisdiction; C, appeals. 


A, | 


Recommendations 


(1) Committee recommends provisions 
for coverage of all occupational diseases 
under the workmen's compensation acts of | 
the several States. | 

(2) Committee recommends that the 
workmen's compensation statutes of the | 


extraterritorial jurisdiction. 





shown in the table at page 112 of your| 
report acquired from The North American 
Company ? 

A. All were acquired from either The 
North American Company or The North 


exception of the stock of the Power Op- 


erating Company, which company was or- | 


ganized by the Union Electric Light and 


pose of operating the properties of the 
Union Electric Light and Power Company 
of Illinois. 


No Appreciation in Value 


Q. Was there any appreciation in the 
recorded value of the securities as now 
recorded on the books of the Union Com- 
pany? 

A. There was not. All of the securities 
were acquired at the cost of the vendors, 
The North American Company or the 
North American Edison Company, at the 
date of the transfer of securities, and is 
shown in Mr. Lundvall’s report on exam- 
ination of accounts and records of the 
North American Company, Commission's 
Exhibit 4868. 

Q. How do you reconcile that statement 
with the testimony you gave yesterday 
afternoon concerning the National Sub- 
way Company? A. The appreciation in 
the value of the National Subway Com- 
pany took place in the acquisition of the 
properties and not in the acquisition of 
the stock. 

Q. We turn now to the matter of the 
return to the Union Electric Light and 
Power Company on its investment in con- 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


Decisions Just Issued 
By Board of Tax Appeals 


{Continued from Page 6.] 
Revenue Act of 1926, because after 
the transaction was completed, the 
corporation receiving petitioner's stock 
in payment for the leases was not in 
control of petitioner. 

2. Contingent Liabilities: Where 
petitioner entered into contracts for 
the drilling of oil wells and agreed to 
pay one-half the expense solely from 
the production of them, such expense 
is contingent on the production and is 
not deductible as an accrued liability 
in a year when production was not 
sufficient to pay such expenses. 

3.  Petitioner’s claim of a loss 
growing out of a purchase and can- 
cellation of a contract with another 
corporation for the purchase of crude 
oil to supply its refinery, disallowed 
for want of evidence to sustain it. 

4. Consideration paid for reconvey- 
ance of oil lease and uncompleted oil 
well held a capital expenditure and 
not an ordinary business expense. 

5. Erroneous entfy increasing in- 
come in a prior year should be cor- 
rected in year in which made, and not 
in the taxable year. 

6. Expenditures to clear or correct 
title to geal estate are capital expendi- 
tures d not ordinary and necessary 
business expenses. 


Eli McDonald. Docket No. 21042. 

Order: The Board having promul- 
gated its opinion in the above entitled 
proceeding upon the merits on May 
29, 1931, and the respondent having 
filed on June 5, 1931, a motion to dis- 
miss the proceeding for lack of juris- 
diction, asserting that petitioner was 
adjudicated a bankrupt on April 13, 
1923; that this appeal was filed on 
Nov. 3, 1926; that the taxes are for 
the year 1921; that section 282(a) of 
the Revenue Act of 1926 provides that 
no petition for redetermination shall 
be filed with the Board after the ad- 
judication of bankruptcy or the ap- 
pointment of a receiver; and that sec- 
tion 282(a) of the Revenue Act of 1926 
applies to this. proceeding; now, there- 
fore, the motion having been duly 
considered, in accordance with the ac- 
companying memorandum, it is 

Ordered that the motion be and 
the same is hereby denied. 


(3) Committee recommends that the 


workmen's compensation acts of the sev-|Jects of investigation must remain within | 


eral States bring within coverage all haz- | 
| ardous occupations in which one or more 
persons are employed. 

(4) Committee recommends that the 
workmen's compensation acts of the sev- 
eral States bring within coverfige all oc- 
cupations in which one or more persons 
are employed except farm labor and do- 
| mestic service. 

(The Committee rejected by a vote | 
| 4 to 3 a motion recommending “full 

| coverage of all employments including | 
| farm labor and domestic service.’’) | 

(5) Committee recommends that the) 
workmen's compensation acts of the sev- 
eral States provide full medical service, 
either by statute provision or procedural 
permission. | 

(6) Committee recommends and advises 
that the workmen's compensation boards | 
or commissions of the several States be | 
equipped with salaried staff physicians 
for assistance and counsel in the adjudica- 
tion of compensation claims. 

(7) Committee recommends that the 
industrial boards or commissions of the 
| several States be empowered to fix, regu- 
late and control attorney's or representa- 
tive’s fees in workmen’s compensation pro- 
ceedings in all cases. 

_ (8) Committee recommends the adop- 
| tion of compensation provisions requiring 
| insurance carriers or self-insurers to pay 
|@ substantial amount in all compensable 
nondependent death cases and that the 
fund so accumulated be devoted to re- 
habilitation work; or second injury pay- 
ments; or the administrative expenses of 
the several departments. 
| (9) Committee recommends that the 
| Schedule loss tables of the Federal Long- 
shoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act be construed as the stand- 
|ard measurement for permanent partial 
disabilities, and that deductions from such 
| schedule awards for temporary total dis- 
| ability be limited to the healing periods 

provided in the same act. 
| (10) Committee recommends that in- 
| Stallments on permanent partial. disability 
jawards accruing after death shall 
| not be considered vested rights of the de- 
pendent in addition to death benefits. 

(11.) Committee recommends and favors | 

| the general principle that the compensa- 
| tion rights of widows and dependents shall 
| be independent of the rights of the in- | 
| jured workmen. 
(12.) Committee recommends that sev- | 
eral States adopt the uniform compensa- | 
tion rate at a maximum of not less than | 
; twenty ($20.00) dollars, and a minimum 
of not less than ten ($10.00) dollars. 

(13.) Committee recommends and favors 
the general principle of charging against 
industry the full and necessary adminis- 
trative expenses of the Boards and Com- | 
| missions charged with the responsibility of 
enforcing the provisions of the Compensa- | 
| tion Statutes. 
| (14.);Committee recommends that the 
| Industrial Boards or Compensation Com- 
|missions of the several States be given 
|sole jurisdiction as to questions of fact 
| and that appeals be permitted only to 
| Appellate Courts on question of law. 
| A tentative suggestion was made that 
the executive of the several States call a 
| conference with representatives from labor 
| and industry for discussion of the forego- | 
| ing recommendations. 

In presénting this report of the Sub- 
|committee on workmen’s compensation 
it should be understood that the recom- | 

mendations recited represent the con- 
sensus of opinion of the Committee mem- 
bership but in several of the recommenda- 
tions the vote was divided. 

(Signed) W. H. Horner, 
Verne A. Zimmer, secretary. 


Section on Statistics 

1. The section urges that in any State | 
the functions of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, as such, be recognized as of 
equal importance with those of any other 
Bureau of the Department. The need 
for adequate appropriation for a Bureau 
ot Labor Statistics is fundamental. 

2. The secfion recognizes the desira- 
bility of having the collection of labor 
statistics in the various States on a @ni- 
form basis and urges the United States 


chairman; 








port on Labor Statistics Submitted at 
Pennsylvania Meeting Also Is Studied | 


-Workmen’s Compensation Laws Insurance Board 
d at State Conference Agets to Prevent — 


Cutting in Rates 


Oklahoma Officials Will Can- 


guidance of the Siate Bureau. 


sented, with other reports, to ‘the general | certaining the scope of such studies, and 


each Bureau. 


3. The section asks the United States 


he State Bureaus of Labor Statistics, as- 


he total personnel and appropriation of 





cel Licenses of Agents and 
Companies Guilty = of 
Such Practices 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., June 23. 
The State Insurance Board of Oklahoma 


is going to take immediate action to pre- 
vent an 


insurance rate-cutting war in 


did not attempt to formulate an outline 
of minimum requirements for a State 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
wishes to call attention to the following 
resolution passed by the Association of | 1 
Governmental Officials in Industry of the| the Board of cutting of rates, in some 
United States and Canada at its annual | cases by agents on their own volition, and 
|meeting held recently in Boston, which|in other cases with the knowledge and 
| resolution this section endorses: 


the State by cancelling licenses of agents 
and penalizing companies found guilty of 
selling insurance at cut rates, according 
to William Murdoch, secretary of the 
Board. 


Mr. Murdoch said reports have reached 


4. Due to time limitations, the section 


However, it 


| consent of the insurance companies. No 
complaints have involved life insurance 


| determine the extent to which such public 


Whereas comprehensive and reliable in- 
formation with reference to the trends of 
employment and the earnings of wage 
earners is essential in order that any meas- 
ures adopted fo® the relief of the unem- | 
ployed, or any plan for the issuance of | 
unemployment insurance, or the setting | 
up of unemployment reserve funds may be 
based on a full knowledge of conditions and | 
sound judgment, be it resolved that the | 
Association of Governmental Officials in | 
Industry of the United States and Canada 
urge all State bureaus of labor and like 
agencies which are not already engaged in 
the collection of pay roll data from repre- 
sentative manufacturing establishments to 
undertake such collection periodically and 
systematically following the so-called stand- 
ard plan adopted by the United States 


of leading industrial States. That the 
scope of such collection of pay roll data 
be extended to include the building indus- 
try, wholesale and retail trade, public util- | 
ities, agriculture, office employment, em- 
ployment in hotels and retsaurants, “and 
all other important fields of employment. 
That wherever possible or expedient the 
results be presented, classified by sex and 
earnings of employes. That efforts be made 
also to secure and publish periodically 
data with reference to employment by gov- 
ernmental agencies, State, county and mu- 
nicipal, and employment on public works. | 
whether constructed directly by governmen- 
tal agencies or under contract in order to 


works contribute to an increase 
amount of available employment. 

Supplementary to this resolution, the | 
= makes the following recommenda- 
tions: 

(a) That accident and compensation 
statistics be compiled on the basis of man- | 
hour exposure and that separate pres- | 
entations of accidental statistics by sex, | 


in the 





ever practicable 

(b) That statistics of entrance wage | 
rates of common labor by industries be 
compiled. 

(c) That statistics of piece rates for) 


(d) That sample surveys of unemploy- | 
ment in important industrial areas be! 
made in accordance with a plan to be 
recommended by the United States Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

(e) These in addition to the obvious 
duties of the State bureaus,to compile 


several States confer the fullest possible | Statistics of wages and hours of labor by | 


industry and occupations, 


classified by 
sex and range of wage rates. 


Special sub- 


the discretion of the various State bu- 
reaus and be guided and controlled by 


| the industrial conditions in each State. 
Ethelbert Stewart, chairman, | 


(Signed) 
Department of Labor, Washington; S. W. 
Tator, Connecticut; Miss A. Louise Mur- 
phy, Maryland; James A. Gribbin, New 
Jersey; E. B. Patton, New York; E. F 
Carter, North Carolina; John R. Gilbert, 
Ohio; William J. Maguire, Pennsylvania. 

Reports made by the _ industrial 
health section and by the section on 
employment offices will be printed in 

the issue of June 25. 


City Utility May Charge 
Non-resident Higher Rate 


St. Paut, MInn., June 23. 
A Minnesota municipality of not more 


j}than 10,000 population which owns and 


operates an electric plant may sell its 
surplus electricity to consumers living out- 
side the city and may charge such con-| 


sumers different rates from those paid by | 


residents of the city, according to a de-| 
cision filed June 19 by the State Su- 
preme Court. 

In an action brought by Louis Guth 
et al. against the City of Staples it was 
contended that the city is unjustly dis- 
criminating against nonresidents by 
charging them higher rates for electric 
service than are paid by residents. 

The court pointed out that the resi- 
dents of the city must bear all the burden 
and risk of operating the plant and said 
“there is justly a difference in rate to 
residents and nonresidents who pay for 
what they get with no attendant or con- 
tingent risks.” 


Coal Mine Accidents 


Accidents in all coal mines in the United 
States for the first three months of 1931 
caused the loss of 403 lives, a death rate 
of 3.36 for every 1,000,000 tons of coal 
mined. (Bureau of Mines.) 


| companies, he said. 


Agents found guilty of cutting rates will 
lose their licenses, which cannot be re- 
newed for three years, and the companies 
found engaged in such practices may lose 
their licenses to do business in the State, 
according to Mr. Murdoch. 


He said nearly every line of insurance 


is asking for increased rates, and that 
losses suffered by companies as a result 


| of rate-cutting may in some cases appear 


as plausible reasons for increases, but a 
closer investigation will disclose such com- 


| panies could get along well by selling in- 
| Bureau of Labor Statistics and by a number | 


surance at regular rates. 


Danger to Policyholders 


The Insurance Board realizes the danger 
to companies and to policyholders from a 
possible rate war and intends to guard 
against such a contingency by taking im- 
mediate action on complaints of rate- 
cutting, Mr. Murdoch said. A rate war 
would threaten the financial stability of 
many companies and would threaten 
safety and security of thousands of pol- 


| icyholders, he declared. 


Action now to prevent rate-cutting will 
prevent such a movement from becoming 
general, he said, declaring there is no ex- 
cuse for cut rates, as there is sufficient 


business for all companies, though agents 


may have to work harder than usual to 
get the business. 


“We can’t permit a few agents and com- 
panies to engage in these practices and 
threaten the whole principle of insurance,” 


maximum and minimum |and minor classifications be made where- | Said Mr. Murdoch. 


He expressed the hope that concerted 
action by Insurance Board officials and 
Commissioners in other States will have 
the aggregate effect of; making it impos- 
sible for agents quoting cut rates to exist 


| standard units by industries be compiled.| as insurance salesmen. 


Losses from Forest Fires 
Are Reduced in California 


SACRAMENTO, CaLiF., June 23. 
California’s forest fire losses “thus far 
this year, due in large part to the coop- 
eration manifested by citizens generally 
and to favorable weather conditions, are 
less than they were at this time last year, 
according to the State Forester, M. B. 
Pratt. 
Mr. Pratt predicted that a material cut 
| will be made in forest fire losses in Cali- 
fornia this year if no periods of low hu- 
midity weather are encountered and con- 
| tinued cooperation in fire prevention work 
| is given by the public in response to Gov- 
ernor Rolph's emergency fire committee 
proclamation. 


‘Kansas Acts to Force 
Reduction in Gas Rates 


(Continued from Page 1.] 


of Kansas a reduction in the gas rates. 
This includes the expenditure of the $100,- 
000 fund appropriated by the recent Leg- 
islature, which the public utilities group 
are trying to designate as a ‘snoopers 
fund’ to allow the State to pry into the 
rates paid by private citizens for natural 
gas purchased from Doherty.” 

Chairman Greenleaf announced orally 
that negotiations with electric public utili- 
ties promised to get reductions for electri- 
| city all over Kansas by “peaceable means.” 

Chairman Greenleaf said he had been in 
conference with O. L. Ripley, manager of 
the Kansas Gas and Electric Co., at Wi- 
| chita, and that the manager had said that 
he would take the matter up with head- 
| quarters of the company in New York. 





‘Montana Pipe-line Rate 
For Crude Oil Approved 


HELENA, Monrt., June 23, 


| A new rate of 2 cents a barrel, applying 
to 42-gallon barrels of crude petroleum, 
| has been approved by the State Railroad 
j}and Public Service Commission for the 
| Illinois Pipe Line Company of Sunburst, 
according to the Commission's Secretary, 
| F. A. Silver. 





MARINE and 
INLAND TRANSPORTATION 


INSURANCE 
ON A NEW CASH-RETURN BASIS 


This Company, the oldest 


mutual marine insurance 


Company in the United States, is now prepared to write 
marine and inland transportation insurance on the 
mutual plan under two classes, viz.: 


1. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED ON A CASH DIVIDEND BASIS. Under 
this class the rates will approximate current market 


uotations and any share in the 


rofits of the 


ompany applicable to the policy will be credited 


to the assured in cash. 


2. POLICIES UNDER WHICH THE PREMIUM IS 
CHARGED AS HERETOFORE ON A SCRIP DIVI- 
DEND BASIS. Under this class any share in the 
profits of the Company applicable to the policy 


will be credited to the ass 


sured in scrip. 


Inquiries are invited from merchants either directly or 
through their accredited insurance brokers. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL PROFITS 


REVERT TO THE ASSURED 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL 


INSURANCE CO. 


51 Wall Street (Atlantic Building) 


New York, N. Y. 


Chartered 1842 


























































































































RAILROADS . 


. « FINANCE. 














Reduced Rates 


On Steel Sought 
By Eastern Lines 





Railways in East Central and, 


Middle Atlantic States Ask 
T, C. C. to Authorize Cut 
‘in Present Charges 





All the railroads in the East Central 
and Middle Atlantic States have just ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission under the Sixth Section of the 
Interstate Commerce Act for authority to 
make substantial reductions in freight 


rates on all iron and steel articles except | 


cast iron pipe and fittings, the rates to 
go into effect on one day’s notice, but not 
later than July 1. (6th Section No. 734.) 


It was stated orally at the Commission's | 


Sixth Section Board June 23 that nothing 
final has been accomplished in the mat- 
ter because of the fact that the proposal 
is interlinked with various fourth section 
matters, and is still under consideration 
by the Fourth Section Board. 


To Meet Competition 
‘sne reduced rates proposed are for the 
purpose of meeting the competition o1 
weter carriers and motor trucks, the ap- 
plication recited, and applies on hauls 


up to 100 miles. The scale proposed is a | 


mileage scale ranging from 5 miles and 
under up to 100 miles. The rates range 


from 3 cents per 100 pounds for hauls otf | 


5 miles and under, up to 16 cents per 100 


pounds for hauls between 95 and 100 miles. | 


The scale proposed is the same as that 
which is now effective on intrastate traffic 
in 
Public Service Commission of that State. 


The competition of water-carriers and | 


trucks is encountered by applicant carriers 
in respect of interstate short hauls out- 


side of thet part of Pennsylvania affected | 


by the orde~ of the Pennsylvania com- 
mission,” said the railroads’ Sixth Section 
application, “te the same extent that is 
met therein, and on this account applicant 
carriers desire to extend the same basis of 
rates so as to apply from all points of 
production in trunk line and central freight 
association territories to all destinations 
in said territories within 100 miles of 
origin points. 
Rates on Cast Iron Pipe 

“In desiring to limit any reduction in 

the cast iron pipe rates to short hauls 


and to avoid a reduction in the long-haul | 


rates from Birmingham, applicants pro- 
pose no discrimination against Birming- 
ham as to long-haul rates, for the reason 
that the long-haul cast iron pipe rates in 
official territory are not to be reduced.” 

The roads asked the Commission to 
waive certain of its tariff rules so as to 
make the rates effective not later than 
July 1. 


Indianapolis Union Line 
Proposes to Issue Bonds 


The Indianapolis Union Railway filed 
application with the Interstate Commerce 
Commissien June 22 for authority to is- 
sue, and the Pennsylvania, New York Cen- 
tral and Big Four railroads to assume obli- 
gation and liability, as guarantors, of $1,- 


000,000 of 412 per cent refunding and im-| 


provement mortgage gold bonds, series A. 
(Finance Docket Nos. 8879, 8879, sub 1, and 
8879, sub 2.) 

Proceeds from the,sale of the bonds will 
be applied to paying 'off expenditures made 


and to be made for additions and better-| 


ments. No arrangement has yet been made 
for sale of the bonds. 





Many Grade Crossings 
Are Removed in Missouri 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., June 23, 
Seventy per cent of the 731 grade cross- 
ings in Missouri at the beginning of the 
Centennial road program in 1922 have 
been eliminated by the State Highway De- 
partment, according to announcement by 
the Chief Engineer, Thomas H. Cutler. 
More than 500 crossings, he said, have 
been eliminated by relocation of State 


highways or by the building of grade sep- | 


aration structure in cooperation with the 


mnsylvania, and was approved by the) 
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Higher Rail Rates 
Meet New Protest 


| Additional Objections Filed 
With I. C. C. on Carriers’ 
Petition for Revision 


Additional protests against the petitior 
for a 15 per cent horizontal increase in 
freight rates and charges, filed with the 
| Tnterstate Commerce Commission by the 
vailroads of the country, were received 
hv the Commission June 23, it was an- 
nounced at the Commission. 

Among the protests is one from the 
Texas Ports Association, Houston, Tex. 
| which declared “Your (The Commission's? 
attention is respectfully directed tc 
enormous losses incurred by many roads 
operating rail-water terminals. Suck 
Josses,” it was said, “are being absorbed 
cut of line-haul revenues. Before any 
consideration be given the railroads’ pro- 
nosal this association urges that steps be 
taken to require railroads to eliminate 
| *hese losses.” 


| 





Carrier Agreements 
_ Are Given Approval 
_ By Shipping Board 


‘Accords Relate to Through 
| Billing Arrangements and 


eral Steamship Lines 


| Approval of a number of agreements 
among .shipping operators for tranship- 
ment of goods and division of rates has 
just been announced by the Shipping 
Board. The Board’s announcement of 
agreements approved follows in full text: 

Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc. 
| with Kawasaki Kisen Kabushki Kaisha 
and Pacific Steamship Company: Arrange- 
ment in respect to through shipments of 
silk from Oriental loading ports of 
Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha to United States 
Atlantic Coast ports, with transhipment 
at Seattle and San Francisco. Through 
rates are to be based on direct line rates, 
of which Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha is to 
receive 50 per cent and the remainder ir 
to be apportioned between Pacific Steam- 
ship Company and Luckenbach in the 
manner set forth in the agreement. Tran- 
shipment cost at Seattle is to be absorbec 
50 per cenit by Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha 
16 2-3 per cent by Pacific Steamship Com 
xany and 33 1-3 per cent by Luckenbach 
while at San Francisco Pacific Steam 
ship Company is to absorb one-third 0% 





erbach the remainder when shipments 
aggregate less than 100 tons. When ship- 


vw deliver to Luckerbach pier and the 
latter assumes full ou.ward State tou. 
Arrow Line Agreement 
Arrow Line with Transatlantic Steam- 
ship Company, Ltd.: Through billing ar- 


rangement covering shipments from At- | 
lantic Coast loading ports of Arrow Line | 


to New Zealand and Australian ports o1 
call of ‘Transatlantic Steamship Company. 
‘Inrough rates are to be no lower than di- 
rect tne rates and are to be apportionea 
equally between the two lines, subject to 
{minimum proportion of $7 per ton, weight 
;ur measurement, to the Transatlantic 
| Steamsnip Company. 
|ment at Los Angeles Harbor or San 
| francisco is to be pvorne in equal propor- 
tion by the lines. 

Spanisn ‘Transatlantic Line’ with 
; Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc.: 
| Arrangement for through movement ot 
| Shipments trom Pacific Coast ports of call 
|of Luckenbach to designated Spanish 
| Ports, with transhipment at New York. 
| Through rates are to be based on direct 
line rates and apportioned equally be- 


| tween the lines, each of which is to as-| 


sume one-half the cost of transhipment. 
| Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line with Dollar 
Steamship Line: Provides for through 
movement of shipments from United 
States Gulf loading ports of Gulf Pacific- 
Redwood Line to Oriental base ports 
served by Dollar Line. Through rates are 
to be same as direct line conference rates 
and are to be divided equally between the 


| 


Rate Compacts Over Sev- | 


the total cost of transhipment and Luck- | 


n.ents equal or exceed 100 tons Pacific is | 


Cost of tranship- | 











Nations Urged to Put More Reliance 
On Silver in Their Monetary Systems 


World Can No Longe 





Further financial and economic trouble 
faces the world unless important modifi- 
rations are made by the nations in their 
fiscal policies and monetary systems, Sev- 
ator King ({Dem.), of Utah, declared in 
a statement issued June 22. 

“The world can no longer rely on the 
gold standard as the sole rock for its 
currencies and_ credits. “Demoneti- 
zation of silver means its devaluation and 
corresponding reduction of purchasine 
power, which if restored would direct!v 
inerease the purchasing power of half 
the world, and set in motion the wheels 
of industry,” the Utah Senator said. (A 
summary of the Senator’s statement was 
published in the issue of June 23.) 

The statement follows in full text: 


More and more the world is becoming 
an economic unit. Industrial disturbances 
and economic depression cannot be local- 
zed, but affect and infect the whole 
world, and serious economic conditions | 
3roduce political repercussions. There are | 
some cynical Americans who affect to be-| 
sieve that the United States is no part) 
of the world, and is wholly indifferent to) 
vorld conditions; but they will be forced | 
io realize that the United States and all 
| other nations are interdependent and 
pound together by indissoluble ties. 


| Economic Distress Abroad 
|Said to Affect Our Trade 


The economic distress and political dis- 
|turbances in China seriously affect the 
United States. Our trade with China is 
| being reduced to the vanishing point, and 


| this contributes to the industrial depres- | 


zion existing in the United States. The 
| serious financial conditions in Cuba, Mex- 
/ica and some South American countries, 
| materially affect the United States. Thou- 
{sands of Americans have investments in 
|the countries referred to, and hold bonds 
| and securities amounting to hundreds of 
millions of dollars. Our exports to these 
countries have been greatly, reduced, re- 
sulting in diminished commodity produc- 
| tion in the United States, and increased 
| unemployment. 

| The economic depression in Europe has 
|produced political disturbances, and 
caused apprehensions there, and in other 
| countries, as to the political solvency and 
integrity of one or more governments 
The conditions there, demonstrate how in- 
extricably interwoven are the political for- 
‘unes of nations with their economic anc 
industrial conditions. 


So precarious seemed the situation iv 
Europe that President Hoover felt con- 
| strained to recommend a moratorium for 


one year, of international war obligations 


in order to alleviate economic conditions 
;throughout the world. Undoubtedly the 
President perceived the calamitous conse- 
quences that would result if the political 
|foundations of Germany or Austria were 
undermined; and it is obvious that the 
{danger to the integrity of nations, pri- 
marily results from poverty, hunger, and 
unemployment. Even in the United 
States there is acute distres. Millions oi 
persons are without employment, and bur: 
‘ens of debt are weighing heavily upon 
the people. 

This deplorable condition in the Unitec 
| States. and throughout the world should 
| compel a searching examination to ascer- 
| tain the cause. : . 


Causes of Depression 
| Subject of Debate 


| ‘There are statesmen, political writers 
| and students of fiscal and economic ques< 
| tions, who declare that the demonetiza- 


| aon of silver and the efforts to debase 











upon credit, and is indebted both na- 
tionally and internationally for fabulous 
sums of money.” 

In Great Britain, the credit granted by 
bankers is many times greater in amount 
than before the war. The debts of the 


of dollars, and rest upon a slender, in- 
secure, and wholly inadequate gold base. 
Many countries are attempting to con- 
tinue their financial existence ‘upon an 
imaginary gold basis; but the currency and 
credit structure of the world rests upon 
the apex of a vast pyramid which threat- 
ens to topple over and crush those be- 
| neath it. 


Monetary Shift Said 
|To Add to British Debt 


| The industrial depression is largely due 
to the instability of money values, and, 


as Sir Josiah Stamp says, “from the rela- | 


tive insufficiency of the world’s stock éf 
gold and its converse, the weakness of 
commodity markets.” He recently as-| 
serted that the monetary shift had added 
| $7,000,000,000 to the British national debt. | 
| Prof. Kemmerer estimates that since 1920) 
the purchasing power of gold has risen| 
by more than 60 per cent, which means, | 


modity prices and places an additional | 
{burden upon individuals and debtor na- 
| tions. 


It is the opinion of many that nothing, 
has contributed so much to the present | 
tragic economic and industrial condition, 
as the demonetization of silver. The en- 
thronement of gold as a sole measure and | 
standard of value was an irreparable in-| 
jury to the people of the world, and the| 
continuance of the gold standard policy 
will multiply the economic and political 
troubles of the world. Even Mr. Keynes, 
the eminent English financial expert, in 
his treatise on “Money,” declares that the 
“friends of gold will have to be extremely 
wise and moderate if they are to avoid) 
@ revolution.” Some of the revolutions in 
Central and South American countries, 
find their roots in the sterile field of gold. | 


world aggregate several hundred billions | 


r Rely Solely on Gold Standard for 


Currencies and Credits, Senator King Says, Advising Modi- 
fication of Fiscal Policies 





gold bas of the world $10,000,000,000 addi- 
tional, there would be world-wide rejoic- 
ing and an immediate revival of trade and 
commerce everywhere. The purchasing 
power of the people would be materially 
increased; the demands for commodities 
of every character would be multiplied, 
and work would soon be found for the 
millions of unemployed here and else- 
where. It is quite likely that some greedy 
persons holding bonds and other securi- 
ties, would regret to see a rise in the 
price of commodities which would dimin- 
ish the value of such securities measured 
| by gold. 

Gold and silver were the monies of the 
world for thousands of years. They were 
yoked together and went forth as mediums 
of exchange and standards of value, and 
as carriers of trade and commerce in the 
world. The ratio of production of these 





there should be added to the monetary 


Lights Installed 
| 


> ‘ . 
|Beacons Soon to Be Placed in 
Operation on Route 
From London 


Installation of airway lighting facilities 
| between London and Paris has been prae- 
| tically completed, according to informa- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


{tion received at the Department of Com- | 
; merce and made public June 23, and regu- | 
lar operation of neacons on this air route | 


will be started in the near future. 

Construction work is under way on the 
Paris—Chalon section of the Paris—Mar- 
| seilles route, reports show, and the system 
| when completed will provide 70 lights on 
| the 529-mile airway between England and 
|the Mediterranean port. Most of the 
| lights will be operated by electiscity, al- 
| though a few gas beacons will be used. 








‘Army-Navy Fliers 


Barred From Racing 


In National Events 


Services to Take Part in No 


two metals varied but slightiy, and, except 
| when interfered with by law, they pre- | 
served substantially the same tratio of 
value each to the other for 4,000 years. 


The ratio of production was between 10 


Competitive Flying This 
Year; The ‘Akron’ May 


Attempts to Debase 


;and 12 to 1. Colonne in the days of Na- 
poleon had France establish a ratio of 15 
to 1, which for nearly a century was ac- 
cepted by most countries. First by ne- 


| cessity, then by custom and traditi 
of course, a decline in wages and com-| the wie: 


and silver became the money of the world. 
Although silver was uniformly used in the 
Orient, it sustained there, as in the Occi- 


dent, the traditional and historical ratio 
to gold. 


Silver Are Discussed 


In 1816 selfish bankers and speculators 
determined to debase, if not destroy, silver, 
and constitute gold the only metallic pri- 
mary money. Mr. Keynes states that “gold 
as the sole standard of purchasing power 
is almost a parvenu,” referring to the 
fact that for thousands of years the two 
metals had been standards of value and 
purchasing power, at an accepted ratio 
of value. He further adds that of late) 
years an attempt has been made to have} 








Obligations have been issued by nations 
and individuals, payable in gold, and gold) 
is not available to meet them. The recent) 
crisis in Germany is largely due to gold 
withdrawals and the fear that maturing 


| obligations, payable, in gold, cannot he 
met. 





| 
|Further Economic 


| Distress Predicted 
There will be further political disturb- | 
/ances throughout the world, acute finan- 


|cial troubles and continued economic dis- | 


| tress, unless important modifications shall | 
|be made in the fiscal policies of nations. | 
Gold has not been handled wisely. There 
is a maldistribution of it; and that its) 
| inadequacy to meet financial and economic | 
{conditions is becoming apparent to the 
|most dogmatic and hidebound monometa|- | 
ist. Mr. Keynes’ warning is being realized. | 
Revolutions have occurred and there will | 
| be others. | 


If it was important for the President of 
| the United States to cast the influence of | 
| this great Republic into the scales to| 
|avert inypending political and economic | 


| distress in Europe (the calamitous effects | 


of which would have appeared in all coun- | 
tries), I submit it is of greater importance | 
that the United States should take the | 
| lead in bringing the nations together for 
| the purpose of dealing in a fundamental 
| way with the money and credit system of 
| the world. | 


If it was important (and I concede that 


jand destroy its monetary functions, are | it 
|‘argely responsible for these deplorable | 


was) that a moratorium be granted 
| 2conomic and industrial conditions ané | 


with respect to war obligations, then it is | 
|more important that measures be adopted | 
chat the gold supply of the world is wholly | that will strengthen the metallic monetary | 
|inadequate to support its currency anc) pase upon which rests currencies and | 
| sredit superstructure. The monetary gold | credits and which will directly increase the | 
| of the world is approximately $10,000,000, | purchasing power of one-half the people 


i} 6 


} 


600, more than three-fifths of which is ir | 


gold “envelop itself in a garment of re-! 


| spectability, as densely respectable as was | 


ever met with, even in the realms of sex) 
or religion.” 


He further states that whether this gar- | 
ment of respectability “was put on as a 
necessary armor to win the hard-won fight | 
against bimetallism (and is still worn as) 
the gold advocates allege because gold is| 
the sole prophylactic against the plague , 
of fiat monies), or whether it is a furtive 
Freudian cloak, we need not be curious) 
to inquire.” He also states that, except 
during brief intervals, gold has been “too | 
scarce to serve the need of the world’s) 
principal medium of currency.” 


In 1816 England, under the pressure of 
the Rothschilds and other greedy and sel- | 
fish creditors, made gold the sole stand- 
ard of value. The conspiracy to debase| 
and destroy silver continued, and, follow- | 
ing the Franco-Prussian War, Germany,| 
after having exacted $1,000,000,000 in gold 
from France, adopted the gold standard. 
She demanded that France purchase, pay- | 
ing in. gold, Germany’s silver and sub-| 
sidiary coin. This France refused to do, 
and then she and the members of the 
Latin Union, adopted the gold standard. 
The United States, unfortunately, in 1873, 
demonetized silver. The claim is made, 
and there is much evidence to support it, 
that the measure demonetizing silver was | 
surreptitiously enacted into law. | 


Crises Said to Follow 
Attacks on Silver 


It is worthy of note that every success- 
ful attack upon silver has been followed by 
industrial calamities. Following the adop- 
tion of the gold standard by England in| 
1816, there was serious economic depres- | 
sion. The historian Allison vividly de- | 
scribes the disastrous consequences of this 





{monoplane despite 


}in 20 days. 


Appear at Show 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
committee that if the new craft, the 
world’s largest lighter than air ship, is 
in commission it will be flown over the 
field at some time during the races. There 
is little likelihood, however, that the 


| “Akron” will appear at Cleveland if trial 


flights are being run at the time the races 
are held. 


To Select Squadron 


SHIPPING . . . AVIATION 
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alled —_ Feonomic Trend 
| OnBaris Arey Declared Better 


With Each Week 


Gains of a Definite Character 
Are Being Registered, 
Heartening Business, Say 
Four Federal Agencies 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
Otto Niemeyer, of the Bank of England, 
has received cordial support for his plan 
to establish a central bank. This may be 
said to mean that eeonomic condition’ 
there have forced a change in the bank- 


jing system, but it may be regarded like- 
| wise as an inditation that New Zealand 
| leadership has reached a solution for one 
|of the problems that has been embarrass- 


ing to her commerce and industry dur- 
ing the economic troubles. The necessity 
for changes has been recognized but it has 
not been until lately that a course of re- 
vision to meet present requirements has 
been developed. 


Textile Mills in Canada 


Canada, while continuing to suffer from 
unemployment and stagnated business in 
some lines, has an unusually active tex- 
tile industry and this industry in the 
United States has recorded gains consid- 
erably greater than the most optimistic 
could have anticipated. The lately invoked 
Canadian tariff has shown its value to the 
textile industry and the mills were esti- 
mated in the first half of June to be oper- 
ating on a basis of about 80 per cent of 
capacity. 

The Canadian mils have not increased 
their output fully in proportion to the 
decrease in imports which are far below 
those of previous year, but the hope which 
the industry feels is that its way is rea- 
sonably clear to hold on to whatever gains 
are made, thus assuring continuity of op- 


| eration and employment. 


The usual policy of selecting one squad- 


ron to participate in the National Air 
Races will be followed by the Navy this 
year. While it has not peen designated 


Marine Corps planes also will attend, 


aviation group and a 12-plane detach- 
ment from the Marines. 

A squadron of 12 patrol planes, the fly- 
ing boat type wised for over-water recon- 
naissance work, will be sent for a brief 
stay during the races in addition to the 


| fighting squadron and Marine Corps planes 


which are scheduled to be in Cleveland 
during the entire period of the races. 
Present plans call for this group, based 


normally at Hampton Roads, to fly along | 


the Atlantic Coast, traveling inland over 


Washington, Philadelphia, and other cities | 


to New York, proceed up the Hudson and 
along the Erie Canal to the Great Lakes 
and then to Cleveland. 


Deaths of two members of the Navy- 


|Marine squadrons occurred at the 1930 


races in Chicago, Capt. Arthur C. Page, 
outstanding Marine- Corps racing pilot, 
crashing during the free-for-all Thomp- 
son Trophy race, and Lieut. 
deShazo, naval pilot, crashing after the 
finish of a Navy fighting plane race. 
The plane which Capt. Page flew last 
year in the race in which he lost his life 
was an “experimental” Curtiss fighter. 
This ship, previously a biplane of the 
“Hawk” type, had been converted into a 
its four year age. 
Speeds of approximately 200 miles an hour 


| were attained with this plane in experi- 
|mental flights and Capt. Page was lead- 
}ing the field in the Thompson race when 


the unexplained crash occurred. 





Civil Service Ratings 
Are Taking Less Time 


{Continued from Page 1.) 


Jack P.} 


Australian corporate earnings dropped 
in 1930 from their 1929 peak and the first 
few months of 1931 were as bad as 1929. 
The change came after that, however, and 


l | with a revamped trade policy the Aus- 
ee a fighting plane group from the car-| 


rier “Langley” will be sent to Cleveland.| Whether they will continue to improve in 
;}earnings as the year passes, the trade 
present plans calling for a six-plane naval | 


tralian corporations began to pick up. 


representatives report as still problemati- 
cal yet they see many hopeful signs. 

The trade commissioners’ reports from 
Australia carry the encouraging word to 
the American cotton and rayon trade that 
next Summer’s demands are likely to be 
strong for their products. Australia’s 
seasons are the reverse of those in the 
United States, hence the trade just now 
is planning for the styles of their forth- 
coming Spring and Summer. 


Conditions in Orient 


The export trade of Japan has shown 
revival, although business as a whole re- 
mains dull and unemployment continues 
serious; another indication of better con- 
ditions is the relaxation of production re- 
strictions in a few industries. No bet- 
terment of conditions can be obseryed in 
China. = 

Depressions continue throughout India, 
accentuated in the Calcutta area by un- 
usually severe heat. A further subsi- 
dence has occurred in British Malayan 
business owing to still lower values for 
export products. Siamese foreign trade 


| recovered somewhat in May, but general 


business has failed to increase. Tradin 
in The Netherland East Indies was a 
its lowest ebb during the past month. 
Prices of copra, coconut oil, and tobacco 
are at record low level in the Philippines, 
preventing any improvement in the busi- 
ness. Although business in Hawaii in 
most lines is marking time, there has been 
some recent improvement in retail trade. 
Australian imports during April reached 


‘the lowest level for any months since 
| 1918, but exports during April were some- 
| what larger than in the same month last 


dental hygienist was completed recently | 


Also only about 20 days were 
required to release the ratings on exami- 
|Nations recently held for the positions of 
senior entomologist, assistant dairy hus- 


year. 

Reports from France are generally un- 
satisfactory with foreign trade at the low- 
est total in several years and the unfa- 
vorable balance exceptionally heavy; gen- 
eral unemployment is decreasing but the 
textile strike at Roubaix-Tourcoing re- 
mains unsettled. Lithuanian exports ir? 


*’ | bandman, instructor in senior high school jthe first quarter for this year declined 
: . |meretricous act. - ; 

two carriers, each of which is to assume | vaults of France and the United States |Oe the world, and 9% i mption every- fl ‘by Oettuany and. ths| 
caiirnaas. one-half the cost of 





Ten Labor Disputes 


transhipment at 
| San Francisen. 


Informal Compact 


Oceanic & Oriental Navigation Company | 


| 
| Sir George Paish declares that the 
| “financial situation is oné of unprece- 


| where the wheels of industry that are| 
| now silent and give hope and encourage- | 





zation of silver by Germany and the| 


United States, an economic blight rested 


economic crisis. 


teacher senior marketing specialist, ex- 
pert in social service administration and 
‘freasury representative in the Customs 


somewhat with imports showing a similar 
though smaller reduction. Hungarian 
foreign trade during the first four months 


aa |upon many countries of the world. From i rise : | not only revealed a notable decrease, but 
\* ; ment to millions bowed beneath the yoke : | The routine of giving the ratings for a .). : ; 
States Steamship Company, Tacoma) %¢nted difficulty’—that ,the world, since | of debt. . oe seri ag oe States passed | position as biologist for the Bureau of 2/80 showed an unfavorable balance as 
Oriental Navigation Company and 1914 particularly, “has created and-livea! It is conceded that, if by some miracle, | LS en eee imegarie and | 
r ; | eseepaibetenetoe ater accel ee . Eu eee ae 
Adjusted Last Week 


Cases Still Pending Before La- 
bor Department Total 81 


A strike involving 13,706 coal ‘miners at 
35 mines in the Pittsburgh area was the 
largest of 17 labor disputes submitted to 
the Department of Labor for settlement 
during the week ended June 20, accord- 
ing to information supplied by Hugh L. 
Kerwin, Director of the Conciliation Serv- 
ice. 


at tipples, and other causes. 
Four of the new 


| ~— - - ~ — — ay 
Chicago & Alton Railroad: Charges : ° Pe ee ee 
| th | the conclusions herein. Proceeding discon- on a ae an of gasoline — ‘us ore | Savings of Orient nations. They would like to buy our sur- | * 
also adjudicated, it was pointed out. | tk eria, which had been steadily increasing | tinued. | to Jacksonville, Ill., not shown to have been | Consist f Sil ; Plus products and find a market for their AMERICAN FRUIT GROWERS 
There were 49 strikes and 32 controversies | Since 1022, was. cut = —_ on .| pane 1 7000= ate, Structure Investigation. ene, of unduly prejudicial. Com- |“ Oy Stlver |surplus products, but the destruction of | 
; ampaign in e a 0 art 3, Cotton.—Order in connection wit s sed. The vi 3 } iti i Incorporated 
pending before the Department at the end | 1929, according to a report of the terri-| Original report in. this proceeding (165. I. No. 24264.--Fidelity Chemical Corporation Y  saieee of the people of the Orient | the monetary qualities and functions of P . 
of the week. Mr. Kerwin supplied the feats Reed ae thet , | C. C. 595) prescribing. among other things. | V- Louisville & Nashville Railroad: Rate on | CONSist o Silver. As before stated, it sus- | Silver will create intangible but effective | At a meeting held June 17 the Board 
following list of new disputes: | cacao co Sean tee a fixed relation between the rates on cot- : of ne tee gy sulphate poo @ ratio value to gold. Measured by | embargoes. of srenneee. 48 funeriqge wruis Geomees, ® 
spor itts | > S ’ , | ton from points in Mississippi Valley terri- nitrate from Mobile, Ala., to Houston, Tex., | go it was worth approxim 33.\ Mr. Stevens, formerly Secretary of the ncorporated, declared a dividend o 
; Strike of 1.000 taxi. arivers: ‘pending jwase school and preschool children received! tory to New Orleans, La., and Mobile, Ala.. | found unreasonable. Reparation awarded. pe ately 5328. | ‘ ; 
scale, working conditions. treatments. (Children’s Bureau.) 


Edison School and Fire Headquarters, Erie, 
Pa.—Strike of 40 building craftsmen; pending; 
nonunion crafts employed. 

Marx Brothers Dairy Co., 
Til.—Strike of 7 drivers; 
from $50 to $36 per week. 


West Chicago, 


The strike is over check weighmen | 


cases were adjusted | 
during the week, and six old disputes were 


pending; wages cut | 


| with Klaveness Line, Pacific-Java-Bengal 
| Line and Kerr Steamship Company, Inc.: 
| Memorandum of informal agreement te 
|pretect minimum rate of $6 per ton of 
| 2,240 pounds on shipment of copra from 
|Menado, Gorontalo and Ternate, and $7 
|ver ton from Amoerang to Pacific coast 
| vorts of call of the parties. The minimum 
; quantity for which steamers are to call 
jat any of the ports specified is to be 
|500 tons per steamer. Any party to the 

agreement may depart from the minimum 
|rates or quantity specified provided other 
|parties to the agreement are notified in 
; writing. 


\ npn 


Honolulu Fights Diphtheria 





Applications Received 
By Radio Commission 


Honolulu’s high death rate from diph- | 


Decisions in Railway Rate Cases 


And Complaints Filed Are Announced 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
}On June 23 made public decisions in rate 
j}and finance cases, which are summarized 
}as follows: ’ 


| I. & S. Docket No. 3497.—Proposed rates 
| on scrap or waste paper, in carloads, be- 
tween points in southwestern territory and 
between points in southwestern territory 
ana points tn eastern defined territories 
found not justified. Suspended schedules 
| Ordered canceled without projudice to the 
filing of new schedules in accordance with 


| modified so as to permit the respondent 
| Carriers to maintain lower rates than those 
prescribed from points in Mississippi Valley 
| territory to New Orleans, where such ac- 

tion is necessary to meet truck competition. 
| without maintaining the relation prescribed 


Paso, Tex., to Topeka, 


| Kans., found unreasonable. Defendants au- 
| thorized to waive collection of outstanding | 
undercharge. | 


No. 24278.—Frederick Opolinsky & Son y. 
Railway Express Agency: Rates charged on 
fresh peas, carloads, by express from Chi- | 
| cago, Ill, and Omaha, Nebr., to New York, 

N. Y., found unreasonabie but not otherwise | 
unlawful. Reasonable rate for the future | 
prescribed and reparation awarded. 

No. 24203.—Champlin Refining Company y. 


| bananas from El 


| No. 24195.—Powerine Company vy. Belt 
| Railway Company of Chicago: Rates charged 

on petroleum lubricating oil, carloads, from 
| Cleveland, Ohio, and Coraopolis, Pa. to 


Denver, Colo., found not ‘unreasonable. Com- 
plaint dismissed. 


in 1893, foliowIng the attack on silver, 


serious economic depression. In 
upon India and led the final assault to 
destroy silver as a money and reduce it to 
& mere commodity. France and some 
other countries, called in their silver 
coins and reduced the silver content from 


9 to 5. Indeed, in some instances, allumi- | 


um and bronze ana copper coins were is- 


Fisheries was finished in 16 days not long 


Examinations for departmental pro- | 


only about 31 days. 
A statement, compiled for the purpose 


in the entire routine of grading Civil Serv- 
ice examinations, follows: 

The average number of days between 
the date of closing of receipt of applica- 
tions and the date of the establishment 
of the register for all departmental exami- 


sued to take the place of silver subsidiary | Vee = eee 


jcoins. This final assault upon silver has D 


coins. This final assault upon silver has | 
produced disasttrous consequences. Silver | 
that was worin “$1.35 eents an ounce has | 
been forced to the low level of 26 or 27) 
cents an ounce measured by gold. 


mately 26 cents an ounce. The result is 
that the savings of the people of the 


January to June, 1928, 146 days; July to 
ecember. 1928, 79 days; January-to June, 
1929, 76 days; July to December, 1929, 61 
days; January to June. 1930, 90 days; 
‘Tuly to December, 1930, 55 days; January 
ta June, 1931, 46 days. 


| By reason of these attacks upon silver it | Treasury of the Dominion of Canada, re- 
| has been forced to a low level, and meas- | cently stated that “1,000,000,000 people in 
|ured by gold is now quoted at approxi- | the Orient, in China, India, and the Malay 


| States, and in Mexico, are deprived of two- 


| a8 
|the United States, suffered from a most maton < aes Ce Te 


n 1926 | 
Great Britain forced the gold standard | of showing the reduction of time necessary 


compared with a slight export surplus in 
1930. 

The unfavorable balance of Greek for- 
eign trade (four months) has been some- 
what less heavy than last year, owing 
chiefly to decreased imports. Bulgarian 
trade during thc first quarter showed re- 


;ductions in both quantity and value as 


compared with the corresponding period 
of last year. Egyptian foreign trade de- 
clined further during April. The reduced 
demand for Newfoundland ores in Nova 
Scotia and Germany has caused an in- 
definite shut down in the Wabana iron 
mines. Industries have failed to improve 
in Canada with slackening in certain 
trades owing to Summer dullness. 





"DIVIDEND NOTICES = 


one and three-quarters per cent ($1.75 
per share) on the preferred stock for 
the quarter ending June 30, 1931, pay- 
able July 1, 1931, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business June 
25, 1931. Cc. 


A | thirds of their purchasing power by the| M. ——,, 
between such rates and rates from the same ie, Sthadeber GC. ond Mick: Brune © |Orient have been reduced three-fourths, | action of the nations * * *. There is one | 
National Matress & Furniture Co., Pitts- ae | points to Mobile where corresponding re- | Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroag: . | #4 their purchasing power-has been cor- | reason for the agricultural and commercial 
burgh, Pa.—Strike of 40 upholsterers; pend- Applications received by the Federal| ductions are not made necessary by truck | 
ing; wage cuits. 


Consolidated Granite Co., Columbia, S. C. 
-—Strike of an unreported number of granite 
cutters; pending; wage cut; violation of 
agreement. 

Forty-four Clothing Stores, New York City. 
—Strike of 150 bushelmen; pending; cut from 
$48 to $38, 44-hour week. 

Thirty-five Mines, Pittsburgh area, Pa.— 
Strike of 13,706 miners; pending; check weigh- 
man at tipple, etc. 

Post Office Building, Trenton, N. J.—Threat- 
ened strike of an unreported number of build- 
ing tradesmen; pending; prevailing wage. 

Painters, Wilmington, Del.—Controversy with 
an unreported number of painters; cause not 
yet reported. 

High School Puilding, Spokane, Wash— 
Controversy. with an unreported number of 
building craftsmen; pending; wage cuts. 

State Highway, Everett, Wash.—Controversy 


Radio Commission June 23 relating both 


| to broadcasting and communications, were | 


|made public as follows: 
Broadcasting applications 


WSYB, Philip Weiss Music Co., Rutland, Vt., 
construction permit to move transmitter and 
‘Studio locally, install new transmitting equip- 


ment, change frequency from 1,500 kc. to 930) 
ke., and increase power from 100 w. to 250 w.| 


WSAZ, Inc., Huntington, W. Va., license to 
cover construction permit granted April 28, 
1931, to move transmitter locally and install 
}new equipment. Modification of license to 
| increase operating power from 250 w. to 250 w. 
|night and 500 w. day. 
| KGBX, Inc., St. Joseph, Mo., modification of 
license amended to request that increase in 
| quota units requested by this application be 
withdrawn from Station KFEQ. 


competition. 


F. D. No. 8808.—Kentucky & Indiana Ter- 
| minal Railroad. Authority granted to pro- 
cure the authentication and delivery of not 


| cent gold bonds in reimbursement for capi- 
tal expenditvres heretofore made. 
F. D. No. 8374 and related cases.—Houston 
& Texas Central proposed construction: 
(1) Record held open for 60 days to permit 


pany to negotiate with the Warren Central 
Railroad Company for the acquisition or use 
of a portion of the track of the latter in 
feu of proposed branch line construction 
by the former in Harris County, Tex. 

(2) Present and future public convenience 
and necessity not shown to require the con- 
struction by the Warren Central Railroad 
Company of a proposed line of railroad in 





exceeding $851,000 of first-mortgage 4!2 per | 


the Houston & Texas Central Railroad Com- | 


1. Rate on one carload of grapes from Las 
Palmas, Calif., to Leadville, Colo., found not | 
unreasonable. | 


2. Shipment found not to have been mis- | 
routed. Complaint dismissed. 


Rate Complaints 


| Complaints against railway rates filed 
with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have just beén announced by the 
Commission as follows: 
No. 24521.—Memphis Freight Bureau, 


| the Loeb Stone Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
Pennsylvania Railroad. Against 


for 
v. 
rates on 


nesite in bags, Brooklyn, N. Y., to Memphis, 
as intrinsically and relatively unreasonable 
to the extent they are higher than rates 
contemporaneously published from Brook- | 


| of billions of dollars annually. 
Sacinall abiamdaaee af inoiated axicinna tact |; our commerce with the Orient is shrinkin 


| respondingly reduced. Countries conduct- 


ing their business upon the gold standard 


basis are finding the markets of the 
Orient closed to them. 


, The demonetizaiion of their silver means | 
jits devaluation and, of course, a corre- 
| sponding destruction of purchasing power. 
| If silver occupied its proper place as a 


primary money of the world, the Orient 


| would purchase from the United States 


and other nations commodities of the value 
As it is 


and will soon be insignificant in value and 


| quantity. 


Great Britain's economic calamities are | 


depression existing in the world today.” 
|He further adds that millions have died 
|in China because of the inadequacy of 
their purchasing power. 

We hear much said about the necessity 
of increasing the purchasing power of the 
people. 
|nancial. leaders declare that this is a 
panacea for the economic ills from which 
| we now suffer. Yet some of these same 
| leaders support a monetary 


| 


Meany of our industrial and fi-! 


policy that, 


| destroys the purchasing power of one-half ; 


g | of the people of the world, and materially 


| es ae the purchasing power of the other 
| half. 


| Throughout the world there is discon- 








Associated Gas aud ElectricCompany 


Dividend No. 26 on Class A Steck 


The Board of Directors has 
declared the regular quarterly 
dividend on the Class A Stock 
of 1/50th of one share of — 
A Stock, or, at the holder's option, payable 
either in $5 Dividend Series Preferred 
Stock at the rate of 1/200th of one share 
ef said Preferred Stock, or in cash at the 
rate of 25c per share payable August 1, 
1931, to holders of record at the close of 
business June 30, 1931. 





| Payment in Class A Stock will be made 
| ecen 5 . i ilvey | tent with the political and economic sys- te all stockholders entitled thereto who 
Harris County, Tex | lyn and other eastern .port cities to destina- a ie a peeaene of her Indian silver /tem, and pl cere are being made for not, on or before July 10, 1981, request 
. ina aaa || Weber Jewelry & Music Co. St. Cloud, +. D> No age hertuan & Rid Grande | tions in southern terfitory unduly prejudi- | Babiey. A e gold standard policy is eam 2 a ; § payment™in cash or Preferred Stock. This 
ee, ae Bond builders; pending; employment |Minn., construction permit resubmitted, | ‘astern Maiiond Cornpeny, <0 abandon a | Cia! to complainant and other shippers of | persisted in, the Occident will lose its }!U™ amental changes in the same. Com- does not apply to those who bave hereto- 
 ayposraphical Workers, Charleston, W. Va.— KOFE instead of 1310 Kee 7 Pe ane | branch line of sallreah im Then ona Bie — oe SS ames. be unduly | markets in the Orient, and the Oriental] | ™unism finds a fertile soil in periods of fore filed permanent dividend orders. 
we 7 , . ‘ . ° * 2 * . -, sers 4 3 i 
Controversy with 15 typographical workers;; KOY, Nielsen Radio & Sporting Goods Co.,| Arriba counties, N. Mex. Condition pre- F points in 
unclassified; proposed cut $3 per week; com- 


promised before arrival of commissioner of 
conciliation. 
Sunday Creek Coal Co., Gloucester, Ohio.— 


621 North Central Ave., 
ification of 
500 w. 


Phoenix, Ariz., 
license to increase power 
to 1 kw. 


mod- 
from 


scribed. 
Finance Case Decisions 


southern territory, rates having been collect 
on a basis of sixth class. 
No. 24522.—R. W. Davis Company. Crandon 


nations will be driven to set up their own 
| industrial and economic life. Forced to 


‘economic depression. It is vital that 
fundamental changes be immediately made 


Dividend No. 3 on $4 Cumalative 
Preference Stock 


the low level of iiving, brought about by in our monetary system and fiscal pol- The Board of Di solemn alee declared 
Report and order in Finance Docket No. | Wis. -v, Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. | the destruction of silver, they will accom- [icies. The world can not longer rely upon ee ee rE on fine 

ee E380 Saar rn eee She ee ong — one 7 er lansioea Mahvene "Doma = sae oom "oases bounties on aipmane es | modate themselves to the situation, and | the gold eee the sole rock fer its of a share ' $5 Dividend Series Preferred 

mittee discharged; returned on company’s) Tate Mountain Estatea, Inc., Tate. Ga.; | cbligation and liability in respect of $2,- '| bolts, from points in the tipper peninsula | Will erect factories and modern plants and currencies and Creaits. — ; Stock, or @l per share in cash, payable 

ane. oy ee Ish alee . s0nom Re ai tating ke., | 595,000 of New York, New Heaven & Hartford of Michigan to Crandon, as unjust and un- ;enter into competition ewith Occidental To be continued in the issue of August A. 1888, to holders of record 

300 slik. workers; adjusted: speed-up ee, KSE, Radiomarine Corp. of America, Tor- equipment = of 308 aie pe cons euuip- | reasonable. nations. Then there will’be a real “yellow June 25. » 1931. 

Wage cuts; company abolished system. rance, Calif., renewal of marine relay and| ment-trust gold certificates to su y 

Creighton Fuel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Strike 


of 75 miners; adjusted; check weighman, rec- 
ognition; allowed check weighman and union 
recognition. 

Post Office Building. Camden, N. J.—Con- 
troversy with 300 building craftsmen; 
justed; wage dispute: rodmen to get $1 per 
hour, laborers 40 to 50 cents. 

Pittsburgh Cut Stone Contractors Associa- 


ad- | 


coastal licenses. 

KUD, Alaska Packers Association, Becharof, 
Alaska, license covering construction permit 
for 246, 272, 500, 460 kc., 100 w., coastal and 
point-to-point service. 

W2XCD, DeForest Radio Company, Passaic, 
N. J., modification of experimental license 
for additional frequencies as follows: 23,100; 
25,700. 26.000, 27,100, 34,600, 41,000, 51.400, 60,900, 


the First National Bank of Boston under 
an equipment-trust agreement to be dated 
July 1, 1931; said certificates to be sold at 
not less than 102.62 per cent of par and 
accrued dividends in connection with the 
procurement of certain equipment, approved, 


The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of its examiners in rate 


‘ 


No. 24523.—Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana, Chicago, Ill., v. Chicago & North | 
Western Railway. Against rates on ship- | 
ments of furnace oil, fuel oil distillate and 
gas oil, from Whiting, Ind., Wood River, 
Il., Superior, Wis., Sugar Creek, Mo., | 
Neodesha, Kans., Casper and Greybull, Wyo., 
to points in Illinois, lowa,,Indiana, Mich- | 
igan, Wisconsin, Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, 


| system of 


| peril,” not political, as indicated by many 


chauvinistic writers and some who are! 
hostile to the people of the Orient, but an 


| industrial peril. 


The gold standard policy will drive the 
Orient intp an industrial and economic 
eir own, which will be a men- 








UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 





Payment in $5 Dividend Series Preferred 
Stock, will be made to all holders of $4 
Cumulative Preference Stock who do not, 
m or before July 10, 19%), request pay- 
ment in cash. 

Scrip for fractional shares of Class A 
Stock or $5 Dividend Series Preferred 
Stock will not be delivered, but will be 


credited to the stockholder’s account until 
; 7 hae ‘<., Minnesota, North Dakowa, South Dakota, | ace to the economic and industrial sys-| 2 s a full share has accumulated. Stockholders 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa.—Lockout of an unre- to 400,000, 401,000 and above. cases, which are summarized as follows: | Oklahoma, Colorado, Montana and Wyoming | tems of Occidental nations. 30 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO may purchase sufficient additional scrip te + 
ported number of stone cutters; unclassi- The Goodwill Station, Inc., Pontiac, Mfch.. No. 24270.—W. O. Anderson Commission | to extent exceeded or will exceed 80 per cent | The people of tne Orient would like con- Utusty Securtties Corp. 111 Broadway New York “—eeeee Sens nae . * 
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Stock Purchases ‘Support of War Debt*Proposal | 
By Parent Utility Is Received From Both Houses 


Concern Outlined President Finds Members ‘Very Generally’ 


Transcript of Testimony at 
Federal Inquiry Relates to 
Activities of The North 


American Company 


[Continued from Page 7.) 


trolled companies. The first I will in- 

quire about concerns the return on its in- 

vestment in Union Colliery Company. First 

of all tell us what Union Colliery Com- 
_ pany is. What does it do? 

A. Union Colliery Company is a Mis- 
Souri corporation which was organized by 
persons affiliated with the Union Electric 
Light and Power— 

Q. Is it an electric lighting property or 
is it a mining property? 

A. It is a mining property. | 

Q. Go.on and tell us about the return 
on investment, please. 


posa 
ne. Soe Sameeny omitted s6 mmantinl 000,000 loss by the moratorium could be 


met by short-term certificates or addi- 
tional bonds. . 


losses during the years 1927, 1928 and 1929, 
due to the fact that its mines were idle 
during a part of each of the years 1927 
and 1929, and all of the year 1928, because 
of coal miners’ strikes. As a result of 
the losses during 1927, 1928 and 1929 the! 
capital of the company was entirely de-| 
@leted. 

Q. What return has there been to the} 
National Electric Light and Power Com-| 
pany on the investment in the capital 
stock of this company from the years 1926 
to 1930? A. There has only been a return 
to the company during the year 1926, at 
which time the return was 32.65 per cent, 
since which time there has been no return 
to the Union Company. 

Q. In fact, I take it from your report 
that in 1927, 1928 and 1929 there were 
no earnings applicable to stocks owned? 
A. There were not. 

Q. In fact, there were losses during 
those three years? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In 1930 there was a small item of 
earnings? A Very small. 

Q. Does the Union Company own the 
entire outstanding capital stock of four 
Alton, Illinois, corporations? A. It does, 


r. 

Q. Will you name those four corpora- 
tions? A. Alton Light & Power Com- 
pany, Alton Gas Company, Alton Railway 
Company, St. Louis & Alton Railway Com- 
pany. 

Q. What was the return to Union on its 
investment in the four Alton companies 
= the year 1929 and 1930? A. For the 
yéar 1929 the return was 890 per cent. 
For the year 1930, 7.61 per cent. 


Illinois Affiliate 


® Q. The next investment is that of 
Union Electric Light & Power Company 
of Missouri in the Union Electric Light 
& Power Company of Illinois? A. Yes, sir. 


Jr., had no comment to make following 
the meeting. Mr. Meyer afterwards con- 
ferred with Acting Secretary Mills. 


Favor Plan for One-year Moratorium 


{Continued from Page 1.] 





The following additional 


was made available at the Treasury De- 


| 





Q. What is the Union Electric Light 
& Power Company of Illinojs? A. It is 
a utility company, located in East St. 
Louis, Ill. 

Q. It owns the plant at that point, does 
it not? A. It does, sir. 

Q. Called what? A. Cahokia Power 
Plant, and Venice power plant. 

Q. The entire amount of the outstand- 
ing stock of the Illinois corporation is 
owned by the Union Electric Light & 
Power Company, is it not? A. The com- 
mon stock. 







Electric Light & Power Company No. 4, 
meaning the Missouri corporation, on its 
investment in the common stock of the 
Union Electric Light & Power Company of 
Illinois for the years 1929-1930? A. For 
athe year 1929 the earnings were equal to 
17.64 per cent; in 1930 the earnings were 
17.27 per cent. 

Q. It has already appeared by your 
testimony that the Union Company of 
Missouri received a return on its invest- 











Electric & Power Company of Illinois, the 
company which owns the Cahokia Station. 





correct, sir. 

Q. It appears, if I understand the facts 
correctly, that the Union Electric Light & 
Power Company of Illinois is a subsidiary, 
wholly owned by the Union Electric Light 
& Power Company of Missouri? 
is correct, sir. 

Q. Is it also true that the Union Elec- 
tric Light & Power Company of Illinois 
leases the Cahokia plant to the Power 
Operating Company? A. It does, sir. 

Q. Does that company also own the 
National Electric Light & Power Company 
of Missouri? A. It does. - 

Q. Is a substantial portion of the power 
generated at the Cahokia Station sold to 
the Union Electric Light & Power Com- 
pany of Missouri? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In the accounts of the Union of 
Missouri, how are the dividends received 
by that company from the Union Com- 
pany of Illinois treated, as operating in- 
comes, or nonoperating income? A. As 
nonoperating income. 

Q. On the other hand, how is the in- 
vestment of the Union Electric Light and 
Power Company of Missourt and the 
Union Electric Light & Power Company 
of Illinois carried on the books of the 
Union Company of Missouri, as an in- 
vestment in stocks of a subsidiary com- 
pany, or as an investment carried in its 
own fixed capital account? A. It is car- 
ried in the accounts Investments in Stocks 
@nd Bonds of Affiliated Companies. 

Q. Can you tell me whether non- 
operating income enters into the operat- 
ing income of the company when the in- 
come is considered by the utilities com- 
missign in determining the rates that may 
be charged to consumers? A. It is not. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 





































Q. What is the return to the Union| 


ment in the common stock of the Union | 


Have I stated that correctly? A. That is| 


A. That | 


in the issue of June 25. 


New Jersey Bond Bids 
Fail to Absorb Offering 


TRENTON, N. J., June 23. 


Bids just received on a $20,000,000 
issue of New Jersey highway bonds were 
less than enough to absorb the offering, 
according to State Treasurer Albert C. 
Middleton. The total bids were estimated 
to take care of only $14,000,000 worth of 
the securities. It was the first time the 
State has failed to sell an entire issue of 

/ bonds. 

A $3,000,000 issue of institutional bonds 
on which bids were received at the same 
time was oversubscribed. An offer by the 
New Jersey National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany and the Merchants & Newark Trust 
Company to take the issue at a rate of 
$1,000.29 was accepted. 

Attorney General William A. Stevens 
will be asked for an opinion as to the 
procedure in the case of the highway 
securities, said Mr. Middleton. He 
pointed out that the bonds could be read- 
vertised or those for which bids were re- 
ceived could be sold and the balance pur- 
chased by the State Sinking Fund Com- 
mission. 

The bonds are the first of the $100,- 
000,000 issue authorized by the 1930 Legis- 
lature and approved by the voters at the 
Movember election of that year. They are 
of $1,000 denomination and bear interest 
*:t the rate of 3% per cent. Former is- 
sues have been at a higher interest rate. 


























































would not necessarily be connected with 


Senator Harrison Endorses |some steps are taken for our own unem- 


Proposal as It Stands 


partment: 


Senator Harrison also conferred June 23 


with President Hoover and with the Act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury, 
Mills, regarding the Administration pro- 


Ogden 


1. He said the $225,000,000 or $250,- 


His statement, as ranking minority | 


Chairman Smoot said no ex- 


Senator Harrison said he thought the | 


Government can meet the moratorium) 
without incurring extra taxation. His en-| 
dorsement, he said, is for the President’s | 
flat proposal as it now stands. 
the event of undue delay because of re- 
organization in the House where a new) 
Speaker is to be chosen and other officers | 
elected, if the moratorium could not be | /OW 
put into effect, if necessary, by treaty rati-| ments from them for the next fiscal year 
fied by the Senate, Senator Harrison said | 
his opinion is that it is a matter on which | 
both Houses of Congress must act. 


Asked in 


Opposition to any cancellation of World| 


War debts was expressed by the Senator. | 
He said his own view is that the post-| 
poned payment would be paid at the end 
of a period of years. | the ‘ 
the payment would be put on at the last | active in the formulation of the Agricul- 
| tural Marketing Act which created the Fed- | 
eral Farm Board. He said that the coop-/| capital, $50,000; effective June 5, 1931. 
the | dating agent, Charles M. Mannon, care of the | 
Absorbed by Bank of Wil- | 


Probably, he said, 


year of the regular term of the debts. 


He said his understanding is that France 


would lose about $100,000,000 or $125,000,- 
000 by the moratorium, which might ac- | 
count for its delay in joining in the plan, | 
and he added that all the debtor govern- 
ments would have to join in the plan in 
order to have it succeed. 


Every one of the endorsements of mem- 


{bers of the minority party, he said, is 


| predicated on the proposition that all | 
‘the governments will enter into the one | 
He said he is going to| 
consult with other members of the Finance | 
Committee and with others of the minor- 
}ity party in the Senate. 
he will also consult with Owen D. Young, | 
who, he said, had conferred with the 
President. 


year suspension. 





tries. 





courage its use. 
two very large industries have been seeking | 
information as to the method that should | 
be pursued to secure a Trade Practice 
Conference. 
plications of four or five industries for | 
Trade Practice Conferences, and it is my | 
information that some 30 industries are | 
contemplating making applications in the | 
immediate future. 


He added that 


Disarmament Not Issue 
In Moratorium Plan 


Disarmament is not tied up in the 


moratorium plan, he said, although he | 
hoped that the present proposal will have 
favorable influence on disarmament. 


Senator Harrison made public the fol- 


lowing formal statement of his views: 


“I have returned to Washington to ex- 


tend to the President personally my whole- | 
hearted cooperation in assisting him and/| 
the administration in putting through his| 
plan. 
with me last Friday by long distance tele- 
phone and explained the critical situ- 


When the President communicated 


of my hearty cooperation. 


“I did say to the Preisdent, however, 


It is my hope, however, if 


world confidence is restored and economic 
prosperity revived that the governmental 
receipts in our own country may be in- 
;creased and additional bond issues be! 
found not necessary. 


“The President's statement removes any 


doubt that his proposal might lead to a 
cancellation or modification of our debt! 
funding agreements with foreign coun-| 
We are in entire accord as to that.| 


President Congratulated 
On Nonpartisan Manner 


“I am not concerned about any political 


glory that might come to President Hoover 
from his move. It was a very proper and 
constructive one fcr him to make, and as 
an American I rejoiced in his making it. 
I only hope that it will succeed. When 
two years ago the depression started and 
our economic machinery was thrown out | 
of gear, my colleagues of the Democratic 
minority, at the invitation of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, agreed to cooperate 
and put through the one-year tax reduc- 
tion plan. We did it because we thought | 
it might stabilize business and restore 
confidence * * *. 


“The President is to be congratulated | 


on the nonpartisan manner in which he | 


has conducted his negotiations and pre- 
sented his plan. It is most pleasing that 


those Democratic leaders with whom he | 
gave him every | 


was able to communicate 
assurance of cooperation.” 





Trade Practice Conference 


Called Permanent Policy 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
Within the last few days 


There are now pending ap- 


So strongly has the Trade Practice Con- 


ference become intrenched in the public 
esteem that I am confident that any Com- 
missioner who would openly oppose it, 
would be forced to resign by the antago- 
nism of public opinion that such action 
would arouse. I believe that the Trade 
oe Conference is as permanent as 
the 
Commission. All supposed “confidential” 
“advance,” “anderground” reports to the 
effect that the Trade Practice Conference 
is to be abandoned, emanate from “reliable 
sources of misinformation” and are broad- 


a cast through ignorance or because of the 
Maturities begin in 1933 and run to 1966.] urge of the dollar.’ 


existence of the Federal Trade 


| 


| and interest which will become due 
|next year from Germany, France, England 
and Italy, on the condition that the Euro- 
} pean governments suspend payments due 
| them from Germany. In my opinion your 
proposal will go a long ways to stabilize | 
and improve economic conditions in Ger- 


| 


| 


| Board. 


rm | f 





Senator Goldsborough (Rep.), of Mary- | 


land, a member of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee, 
June 23 that he is strongly for the year’s 
information | moratorium plan. 


“It will be very heipful in stimulating 


trade and industry not only abroad but! Panama Canal 
With reference to a possible credit ex-|in this country. 
tension by the Federal Reserve Bank at it,” he said. 

New York to the German Reichsbank, it 
is expected that the Board itself will be|soula, Mont., a minority member of the 
consulted before such a credit is consum-| House Committee on Appropriations, in| 
mated. Should such a step be taken, it| an oral statement June 23 said that while 
| he probably will vote for the moratorium 
the proposal of President Hoover to sus- | jt will not be until some steps are taken 


[ae and debt payments for|in behalf of unemployment in America. | 
one , 


I am 100 per cent for 


Representative Evans (Dem.), of Mis- 


He said, however, he feared the suspen- 
sion of the war debt payments for a year 
would prove to be an entering wedge for 
a concerted move for cancellation of all 
the World War debts owed this country. 
He said: 

“An afterthought is better than no 
thought at all. The Administration passed 
a tariff bill that dislocated the commerce 
of the world, put millions of people out of 


member of the Finance Committee, fol-| work and made it impossible for Germany 
lows approval of the President's plan by: to pay her bills and we are now asked to 
the chairman of that Committee, Senator | postpone the evil day. 

Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, and by leading 
members of both the majority and minor- 
ity of the House Committee on Ways and/| 
Means along with a large number of other 
members of those committees and of the 
two Houses. 
tra session of Congress is contemplated. 


“To remit Germany's payment is equiva- 
lent to taking two or three hundred million 
dollars out of the United States Treasury 


but when we ask for a few million to feed | 


hungry Americans it is characterized a 
dole that will undermine the self reliance 
and stamina of our people. I shall prob- 
ably vote for this suspension but not until 


ployed.” 


Sale of American Wheat 
Proposed as Addition 


| 
| Customs receipts 


] 


stated orally 





U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


June 20. Made Public June 23, 1931 





$1,145,814.43 


Internal-revenue receipts: 


CONE ORE Sidepudetctscsccus 18,992,042.09 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 
| CTUC oo ccscccescccscnscese 856,412.46 
| Miscellaneous receipts ........ 5,874,813.50 


.. $26,869,082.48 
7.950.00 
501,315,186.16 


. . $528,192,218.64 


| Total ordinary receipts 
| Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 





Total 


Expenditur 








| General expenditures ........ $5,015,143.32 
| Interest on public debt 2,489,791.68 
| Refunds of receipts ........... 220,136.41 
vido baie OR See eboee 14,059,358 
| Operations in special accounts  4,639,367.64 
| Adjusted service certificate 
MEE 600i s.45 exaes ov oh odn ds ogee 5,508.95 
Civil service retirement fund . 20,677.99 
Investment of trust funds .... 90,729.41 


Total ai 
| Other public debt expenditures 2,384,014.25 
Balance today ................ 513,312,789.41 
Total 


Trade Commission to Hold 


| Hearing in Utilities Inquiry 


The Federal Trade Commission will hold 








| 
| 


expenditures $12,495,414.98 | 


$528, 192,218.64 | 


a hearing in its power and gas utilities | 


investigation June 25 when miscellaneous 
documents relating mostly to the publicity 
| phase of the inquiry will be placed in the | 


record. The hearing will begin at 10 a. m. | 


in the Commission’s hearing room, 1800 
| Virginia Avenue, N. W., Washington.— 


Issued by the Federal Trade Commission. | 


Bay State Tax on Banks 


Slightly Higher This Year 


Boston, Mass., June 23. | 
Commissioner Henry F. Long of the} 
|State Department of Corporations and 
| Taxation announced June 19 that the 
| State tax on national banks and trust 


companies for 1931 will be 6.53 per cent. | 


|The rate for 1930 was 6.40 per cent. 





Sale of American wheat through the Changes Announced in 


Federal Farm Board to the World War 
debtor nations to an amount equal to! 
the interest due from each country, fol-| 
ed by a suspension of the interest pay- 


for a period of 10 years was proposed as 
an expansion of the moratorium proposal 
in a letter submitted to President Hoover | 
of 


by Representative Andresen (Rep.), 


Status of National Banks | 


| Changes in the status of national banks | 
|for the week ended June 20 have just 


| been annonuced by the Comptroller of the | 


| Currency, as follows: 


requested: 
Northwestern National 


Red Wing, Minn., made public by him | Minn., capital, $25,000. Correspondent, C. M. 


June 23. 


Mr. Andresen is a majority member of 
| the House Committee on Agirculture and | Tex.. Capital, $25,000 


erative agencies operating under 


Board have on hand approximately 200,- | 
000,000 bushels of wheat which should) 
be moved and that while the moratorium 
as proposed by the President would help! 
Stabilize conditions in Germany he felt 
also that the Government owes a duty to 
| American farmers as well as to Europe. 


His letter follows in full text: 

Mr. President: 
great deal of 
suspend war debt payments on principa 


many during the present crisis. 


| In suspending payments of principal and 
interest on war debts I feel it would be 
advisable to go a step further in this 
proposal to give relief to the American 
For more than a score of years 
Germany, England, France and Italy have | 
;been purchasers of our agricultural prod- | 
ucts. They are in distress at the present | 


| farmer. 
| time and need food. 


! 


Higher Prices Foreseen 


|For Wheat Under Plan 


The cooperative agencies operating un- 


I have noted with a 
interest your proposal to 


in 


Johnson, Dawson, Minn. 
Charter issued: 
President, C. L. 
man; cashier, T. M. George Jr. 
Voluntary liquidations: 
The First National Bank of Willits, 


liquidating bank. 
lits, Calif. 
capital. $300,000; 


effective June 9, 1931. 


cisco, Calif. 


of California, Los Angeles, Calif 


The First National Bank in Blooming Grove, 
Till- 


Calif 
Liqui- 


The First National Bank of Ventura, Calif., 
Li- 
quidating agent. W. C. Marshall, Corporation 
of America, 460 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
Absorbed by Bank of America 


The First National Bank of Brazil, Ind., 
capital, $100,000; effective June 9, 1931. Li- 
quidating agent, Harry F. Bucklin, Brazil, 


of Brazil. 

The First National 
Pa., capital, $25,000; 
Liquidating agent, First National 
Meadville, Pa Absorbed by 
Bank of Meadville, Pa., 


1) 
effective June 5, 


No. 4938. 








I propose that the Federal Farm Board 
ll wheat to the above countries at the 


;market price in an amount equal to the 


wheat burden from the market. 


in this manner. 


at the market price. If it is true tha 





posal of the surplus wheat now under con 
| trol of the Farm Board. 








As of June 23 


New York, June 23.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buyin 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 











Austria, (QORMURE) v2.06. cccccccccs 14.0451 { 
MOeMEE GMOIORY 500506 <sakecce cn cs 13.9208 | } 
i -< caso gens a tekaeackis .7200 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ....... s 2.9620 | 
| Beemmeees CETOMO) ocicccccccccesacccs 26.7901 
England (pound) 486.6413 | 
Finland (markka) ... 2.5167 
France (franc) ....... 3.9161 
| Germany (reichsmark) 23.7570 
| Greece (drachma) ......... 1.2953 | 
| Hungary (pengo) ............ 17.4515 
gE ii: i See Ee 5.2353 
Netherlands (guilder) ......... 40.2517 
er SOG. inci ckandecee 26.7926 | 
Poland (zloty) .......... 11.2070 | 
Portugal (escudo) .. 4.4185 | 
| Rumania (leu) ... 5950 | 
Spain (peseta) 9.7454 
Sweden (krona) .... 26.8188 | 
Switzerland (franc) 19.3978 | 
| Yugoslavia (dinar) ..... 1.7692 | 
| Biptie Tome (GONar) 2. ccc csccccccccs 24.2857 
| China (Shanghai teel) ............. 30.4875 | 
cae (pexicea eller) dhaghesinecé 21.9062 | 
Wes yo”) eee 21.8333 | 
India (rupee) 35.9850 ertes Nee hy 
Japan (yen) ..... 49.3753 
| Singapore (dollar) 56.0416 
Cana (dollar) .. 99.5790 
Cuba (peso) ...... 99.9143 
Mexico (peso) ........... 49.0000 | 
Argentina (peso, gold) ............. 72.0369 | 
NE SOD: no 6 os AateRs ans a ole cate 7.5750 | 
BEI COMNND 850 Gi << Sean Soacg ite cans 12.0866 | ig] June 24, 1931 
Es eT eek ee. 58.7000 
ee ere he ae 96.5700 | 


| Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 








From the news reports it appears that 
‘the total amount of interest due in 1932 
will, be $184,000,000. This amount will be 
| more than sufficient to purchase the entire 
wheat held by the Farm Board agencies 


that we owe more of a duty to our own 
American farmers and I sincerely trust 
that some effort will be made by you as 
President to incorporate the suggestions 
which I have made in regard to the dis- 


t 
we owe a duty to Europe it is likewise true 


jinterest due on war debts from each 
jcountry and the funds so received be 
placed to the credit of the Federal Farm 
the | I then propose that the interest 
€/payments due from the above countries’ 
or the next fiscal year be suspended for 
a period of ten years. The above proposi- 
tion if carried through will not only aid 
|Germany and the other European coun- 
tries in the present crisis, but will also 
aid the American farmer by removing the 
In m 
opinion the farmers of America will = 
cure from 25 to 50 cents a bushel more 
for the new crop if the surplus under the 
control of the Farm Board were removed 





Ind. Absorbed by The Riddell National Bank 


Bank of Saegertown, 
1931 
Bank of | 
First National 
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[Amendment Proposed to Laws 


On Taxation of National Banks 





I 
| 


Revision of Statutes Regarding State Levies) 


Asked by State Taxing Officials 





St. Paut, Mrxn., June 23. 


Grete SENATOR GEORGE H. SULLIVAN, who is also president of the Asso- 
ciation of States on Bank Taxation, an organization of State-taxing officials 
interested in amending section 5219, United States Revised Statutes governing taxa- 
tion of national banks by the States, has forwarded to members of the association, 
a proposed modification of the so-called Goodwin bill, introduced in the Congress 
of the United States the last session by Representative Goodwin (Rep.), of Cam- 


bridge, Minn. 


Hearings on the taxation of national banks were held during the last session of 
Congress by the House Committee on Banking and Currency, at that time a com- 
promise amendment to section 5219 was agreed upon by a majority of the witnesses 


who appeared. 
consideration. 


It is a modification of that agreed compromise which is now under 
It was prepared, Senator Sullivan has explained, by Thomas B. 


Paton, general counsel for the American Bankers Association, not acting officially 


for the association, but in a purely personal capacity. 


of section 5219 follows in full text: 


Section 5219. 1. Taxation of Shares. The 
legislature of each State may impose an ad 
valorem tax on the shares of national bank- 
ing associations located within its limits, 
but the tax imposed shall not be at a 
greater rate than is assessed “upon other 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual 
citizens of such State coming imto com- 
petition with the business of national banks. 
Provided, that in any State in which such 
other moneyed capital is taxed according 
to value at a fixed statutory rate or rates, 
less than the rate assessed upon tangible 
property, a tax on said shares may be im- 
posed at a rate no higher than the rate 
assessed upon the shares of other financial 
corporations, nor upon the net assets of 
individuals, partnerships or associations em- 
ployed or engaged in the banking, loan or 
investment business, nor upon mercantile, 
manufacturing and business corporations 
having their actual principal place of busi- 
ness within such State, which rate in the 


| 
| 
| 


| 


last stated case shall be deemed to be no | 


higher, if, so far as can reasonably be 
ascertained, the proportion which the ag- 
gregate of the taxes imposed upon the real 
property and the shares of national banking 
associations within such State bears to the 
aggregate of the net profits of such asso- 
ciations is no greater than the proportion 
which the aggregate of the taxes imposed 
upon other corporations under authority of 
such State bears to the aggregate of the 
net profits of such corporations. 


This proviso shall not be applicable in 
any State which does not require such 
financial, mercantile, manufacturing and 
business corporations to file annually with 
the appropriate State officials, 
under oath showing, in the case of each 
such corporation, the net profits as here- 


| inafter defined, and the total taxes on real 


Application to organize received with title | 


Bank of Dawson, | 


property and the total taxes other than on 
real property imposed on such corporation 
by authority of such State during the pe- 
riod covered in its last preceding Federal 
income tax return and does not also an- 
nually compile and publish statistics show- 
ing the respective aggregates of net profits 
reported by and of such taxes imposed upon 
(1) national banking associations (2) all 
other financial corporations (3) mercantile, 
manufacturing and business corporations, 
which statistics shall be competent evi- 
dence of the facts therein contained. 


Alternative Provision 


2. Alternative Taxation of Income. As 
an alternative but not in addition to the 
taxes permitted under subsection 1, the 
legislature of each State may tax national 
banking associations located within its lim- 
its (a) upon’ their net income or (b) accord- 


statements | 





Stone Quarry Accidents Drop | 


The accident rate for stone quarries in 


the United States was cut 13 per cent in| 


{of 17 per cent. (Bureau of Mines.) 


1930 compared with 1929, and a special 
|tabulation of metal mines shows a drop 


| dividends from 


The suggested modification 


ing to or measured by net income, which 
latter tax may be according to or measured 
by the entire net income received from all 
sources, but in either case the rate shall 


not be higher than the rate assessed upon | 


other financial corporations, nor upon mer- 
cantile, manufacturing and business cor- 
porations, having their actual principal 
place of business within such State. Where 
the sane fixed stautory rate is not imposed 
upon national banking associations and 
upon such other corporations, the rate shall 
be deemed no higher if the proportion which 
the aggregate of the taxes imposed by the 
State authority upon national banking as- 
sociations including taxes upon real estate 
bears to the aggregate of the net profits of 
such associations is no greater than the 
proportion which the aggregate of the taxes 
imposed by like authority upon such other 
corporations bears to the aggregate of the 
net profits of such corporation. 


A State which imposes a tax under meth- 
ods (a) or (b) of this subsection, and a tax 
on or according to or measured by the net 
income of, or a franchise or excise tax on 
financial, mercantile, manufacturing and 
business corporations organized under its 
own laws or laws of other States, and also 
imposes a tax upon the income of individ- 
uals, may include in such individual income 
national banking associa- 
tions located within the State on condition 
that it also incliides dividends from domestic 
corporations, and may likewise include divi- 
dends from national banking associations 
located without the State on condition that 
it also includes dividends from foreign cor- 
porations, but at no higher rate than is 
imposed on dividends from such other cor- 
porations. 


Taxation of Shares 


3. Shares of Nonresidents. The shares of 
any national banking asociation owned by 
nonresidents of any State, shall be taxed 
by the taxing district or by the State where 
located and not else- 
where; and such association shall make 
return on such shares and pay the tax 
thereon as agent of such nonresident share- 
holders 

4. Real Property Nothing herein shall 
be construed to exempt the real property 
of national banking associations from tax- 
ation in any State or in any subdivision 
thereof, to the same extent according to its 
value, as other real property is taxed. 

5. Definitions. The term “net profits” of 
a corporation or association as used in this 
section shall mean the net profits of such 
corporation or association as shown by its 
books before any adjustments are made 
therein, as required to be reported to the 
Federal Government in its corporation in- 
come tax return in the schedule thereof 
providing for the reconciliation of net in- 
come, plus all taxes which have been de- 
ducted in determining net income under 
said return. The term “aggregate of the 
net profits” shall mean only the total of the 
net profits of such corporations or associa- 
tions reporting to the Federal or State Gov- 
ernment, as the case may be. 


the association is 


$85,000,000 


First Mortgage 4% Gold Bonds, Series F 
Due March 1, 1981 


Price 941% and Interest, Yielding over 44% 


Business: Commonwealth Edison Company 
supplies with electrical energy, practically with- 
out competition, the entire City of Chicago, 
having a population of 3,375,000. The Com- 
pany is one of the largest electricity supply 
companies in the world. 


Purpose: The proceeds from the sale of 
these Series F Bonds together with other 
funds of the Company will be used: to re- 
deem at 110and accrued interest on September 
1, 1931, the $45,774,000 5 % and $6,000,000 
6% First Mortgage Gold Bonds issued by 
the Company under its First Mortgage, dated 
June 1, 1898, to purchase at 110 and accrued 
interest on September 1, 1931, all or any part 
of the $8,000,000 5% First Mortgage Gold 
Bonds issued by Commonwealth Electric 
Company under said First Mortgage dated 


STATE BANKING 





nvesting Funds 


Constitutional 








Of New Mexico 
Found Difficult 


Limitations 
Hinder Treasurer Placing 
$500,000; Even Liberty 
Bonds Ineligible 


Santa Fz, N. Mex., June 23. — 
Constitutional limitations on the in-. 


vestment of State funds are making it 
difficult for State Treasurer Warren Gra- . 
|ham to find securities into which he can 
|convert some $500,000 of permanent funds 
now in banks of the State, according to 
an oral statement June 22. 


Additional information was made avail- 


— able as follows: 


The Santa Fe school bond issue of 


$125,000, on which Mr.,;Graham submitted 


a bid of 4% per cent,/sold to the United 
| States National Com 
4% per cent plus a premium of $1.69 per 


ny of Denver for 


| $1,000. 


|the First National Bank of 


The Treasurer was also underbid by 
Santa Fe, 


| whose bid was 4% per cent plus a pre- 
mium of $1 per $1,000. 


Desired School Bond Issue 
The Treasurer had counted on this 


issue to partially reduce his surplus and 


had secured permission of 
board to bid 4% 


the finance 


per cent, whereas his 


| bids on other issues have been 5 per cent. 
|Eleven bids were received on the Santa 


Fe issue and only one was as high as 5 
per cent. 


Of the $500,000 permanent funds on 


| hand, $180,000 belongs to the State Uni- 


| 


|be sold before July 1. 
economy program, issues have either been 


| versity, $133,000 to the common schools, 
$60,000 each to the School for the Deaf 
and the School for the Blind. 


Under the law, school bond issues must 
Due to the State's 


|cut down or not floated at all, with the 
|result State’s money is not being in- 
| vested as.readily as in previous years. 
|The surplus at present is believed the 
| highest in recent years. 


{ 
| 


{in sight at present. 
ing $88,000 of Clayton school bonds and 
{$75,000 of Vaughn school bonds. 
these issues draw 6 per cent and will be 


Two Likely Investments 


Only two places to invest the funds are 
The State is refund- 


Both 


|refunded at 5 per cent. 


}funds will 
amounts but will be increased by what 


On July 1, the uninvested permanent 
be ‘reduced by the above 


|is collected into the funds during the re- 
}mainder of June. 


| 


With school bond issues practically over 


for the year, there appears little chance of 


|the State’s permanent funds being in- 
|vested this year, since the courts have 
jruled these funds may not be invested ; 


| ful. 
riving daily at the auditor’s office, seek- 
ing information on the $1,000,000 highway 
debenture sale on July 20. 
believed here that the bonds will sell at 
par with interest at 5 per cent at the 


| 


even in Liberty bonds. 


Outside money seems more than plenti- 
Approximately 25 inquiries are ar- 


It is generally 


|highest, with possibilities of selling for 
| lesss. 


| Commonwealth Edison Company 


? | Ger the Federal Farm Board ha 

ation, I immediately voiced approval of | approximately 200,000,000 eat eee | 
his plan and gave him every assurance| This wheat is a drug on the market and | 
; Will no doubt greatly depress the price 


of the new 
that he must not construe my approval of | jn an tadaelt Gas. a & ls net disposed of 


|the one-year suspension of intergovern- | 
mental payments as an endorsement of! se 
any move that might be made at the next | 
session of Congress for increased taxes. 
“It is my belief, and I so expressed to| 
the President, that whatever increased 
deficit may be caused by the acceptance of 
his plan can be taken care of by 
issuance of additional bonds or short-te: 
certificates. 





The following is summarized from a letter of Mr. Samuel Insull, Chairman of Commenweatth Edison Company: 


the Mortgage, subject, however, to said 
Mortgage dated June 1, 1898, securing the { 
non- redeemable Commonwealth Electric 
Company First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds | 
of which there will be outstanding only such 
bonds as shall not have been purchased by the 
Company. Until the release of the Company’s | 
said mortgage dated June 1, 1898, the Com- | 
pany will maintain either with the trustee under 
the Mortgage or with the trustee under said 
Mortgage dated June 1, 1898,a deposit accept- 


able to the trustee adequate for the discharge 
of the principal and all interest to maturity of 
all such}non-redeemable bonds at any time 


outstanding. 


Earnings and Expenses: Operating revenue 
(including other income) for the twelve 
months ended December 31, 1930, was 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 





June 1, 1898, which may then be offered for 
sale to the Company at such price, and to 
maintain satisfactory deposit for such bonds 
not so purchased; and any unused balance of 
such proceeds will be applied to reimburse the 
Company in part for capital expenditures here- 
tofore made in the development of its properties. 


Security: These Bonds, in the opinion of 
counsel, will be secured by a direct first mort- 
gage lien on all of the fixed properties, rights 
and franchises of the Company now owned, 
and on all such property hereafter acquired 
against which any bonds may be issued under 


$84,739,342. Total expenses (including 
charges for amortization, retirement re- 
serve, etc.), except interest on funded debt 
were $62,194,074 and the Net Income was 
$22,545,268. The annual interest on the net 
funded debt of the Company in the hands of 
the public, including the present issue, will 


require $6,790,000. 


Stock Equity and Dividend Record: The 
outstanding capital stock of the Company 
paying 8% dividend has a market value, as 
indicated by present quotations, of about 


$ 300,000,000. 


A circular mere fully descriptive of this issue will be sent upon request. 


HALSEY, 


1931, and redeemable. 


STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


1 Interest will be payable March 1 and September 1 in Chicago and New York 
without deduction ior Federal Income Taxes now or hereafter deductible at the source, not in excess of 2%. 


Denomi- | 


nation $1,000. The issuance of these Bonds has been authorized by the Illinois Commerce Commission. Application will | 
be made to list these Bonds on the Chicago Stock Exchange. These Bonds are offered for delivery when, as and if issued | 


and accepted by us, and subject to the approval of counsel. Tem 


will be ready for delivery on or about July 8, 1931, at the office o 
official or are based on information which we regard as reliable, but are not to be considered as representations by us. 
| 
| 
| 


Halsey, Stuart & Co., 


pod Bonds, later exchangeable for Definitive Bonds, 
Inc. All statements herein are 


INDEX SERVICE 


Daily. Index on Page 2. Weekly Index in every 
Monday issue. Annual Index published after March 


of each year, is all inclusive. 
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Helping Handicapped Child. 


Capitalize 


His Abilities - + + 





Importance of Providing Adequate Training 
for Children With Mental and Physical De- 
fects Discussed by Federal Specialist 
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By ELISE H. MARTENS 


Specialist in Education of Exceptional Children, Federal Office of Education 


66 VERY child who is blind, deaf, crippled, 
E or otherwise handicapped—the child 

who is mentally handicapped”—these 
are the ones who make their appeal to us as 
“exceptional” children. 

Committees of the White House Confer- 
ence tell us that their numbers are beyond 
the 10,000,000 mark—a figure which our 
minds utterly fail tb grasp. If we could 
place them in a,row, two feet apart, the 
processional line would reach from San Fran- 
cisco to New York and back to Cleveland, 
Ohio. If one could watch this procession go 
past his door, proceeding at a steady rate of 
three miles an hour, one would need to sit 
continuously for 52 days and nights before 
the last child had gone by. 

+ + 

One would see among them, probably in 
greatest number, those who are suffering 
from malnutrition, who need blood building 
and body building foods, fresh air, and sun- 
shine—the anaemic, wan and pale as they 
drag themselves along. Fully half of our 10,- 
000,000, they tell us, belong to this group. 
Then one would see the cardiac cases—chil- 
dren who are suffering from weak or dam- 
aged hearts, and the tuberculous or pretuber- 
culous cases, which are so desperately in 
need of preventive treatment. Each of these 
groups, we are told, reaches the 1,000,000 
mark, as do also those who have a speech 
defect, either organic or mental in origin, 
which prevents them from giving of their 


_best in self-expressing service. 


Among those whom the Children’s Charter 
specifies as “mentally handicapped,” one 
would see both the child who is emotionally 
unstable, who presents problems of person- 
ality or behavior, and the child whose intel- 
lectual capacity is not equal to the ordinary 
demands made of the pupils in our schools. 
Yet each of these has a part to play in the 
world’s work and a contribution to make, 
however small. What they ask is a careful 
study of their equipment and capacities, a 
kindly understanding of their difficulties, and 
a well-directed guidance toward their great- 
est achievement. 

- 

Finally one will see in this procession those 
who walk with unseeing eyes, with unhear- 
ing ears, or with crippled bodies. These cry 
out for the remedial treatment which will 
mean to them at least. the conservation of 
those powers which they still possess, and 
which in many cases will bring to them 
straighter limbs, better seeing eyes and bet- 
ter hearing ears. They look to us, too, for 
the type of education which is adapted to 
their own peculiar needs, which will make it 





Mental Hygiene 
Activities in 
New York 


By Lewis M. 
Farrington 
Secretary, Department of 
Mental Hygiene, State of 
New York 


wr 


JHE Department of Mental Hygiene is that 
branch of the State government charged 
with the execution of the laws relating to 

the custody, care and treatment of the in- 
sane, mental defectives and epileptics. It 
has supervision and control of all institu- 
tions, public and private, for these groups of 
patients; and broad powers in all matters 
relating to their care and supervision. 


Most mental patients, from the very na- 
ture of their affliction, require institutional 
care and the Department aims to provide the 
best institutions of their kind. The awaken- 
ing of public interest in recent years, the 
emphatic popular support of two bond issues 
and the effective cooperation of executive 
and legislative authorities have made great 
improvements possible. Within the next two 
years overcrowding should be practically 
eliminated, all obsolete buildings abandoned 
and all patients cared for either in fireproof 
or firesafe buildings. 5 

But fine buildings alone are insufficient. 
The Department has the services of doctors 
specially trained in mental medicine. As a 
means to this end a new psychiatric institute 
and hospital has been established in New 
York City, and a psychopathic hospital has 
recently been opened in Syracuse. In the 
former much research work is done and 
courses of intensive, advanced instruction in 
mental medicine are given the physicians 
connected with the State institutions. Both 
institutions establish contacts with medical 
students and practicing physicians and as- 
sist them in preparing to deal with the men- 
tal problems of patients in private practice. 

The best hospitals and most skilled physi- 
cians are handicapped without trained as- 
sistants. The Department trains competent, 
sympathetic nurses, attendants and social 
workers. For this purpose each of the State 
hospitals and Craig Colony for Epileptics 
conduct a registered training school for 
nurses; and training classes for attendants. 
Some of the State schools give special Sum- 
mer courses of interest and value to social 
workers and teachers of special classes. 

The Department, however, does not feel its 
duty accomplished in bringing its institu- 
tions to a high state of efficiency. It believes 
something may be done to prevent mental 
breakdowns, the necessity for institutional 
care and all that this involves in human suf- 
fering. 

Consequently a most important Depart- 
ment activity aims at prevention. To pro- 
mote this, it conducts two series of clinics 
throughout the State. State hospital clinics 
are provided for adults who need expert, dis- 
interested advice. Child guidance clinics are 
conducted for the examination and treat- 
ment of problem children and for the assist- 
ance of parents, teachers and others inter- 
ested in welfare work for children. The 
problem child of today may be the mental 
patient of tomorrow and if he can be helped 
over his difficulties and properly adjusted, he 
will be better fitted to meet the problems of 
mature years. 


possible for them to offer a constructive con- 
tribution to society despite their handicap. 

Such is the procession of children who 
would go past one’s door for 52 days and 52 
nights. They constitute an army that has 
tremendous possibilities for good or for evil. 
The tragedies of those children, if uncared 
for or improperly cared for are beyond words. 
The tragedy of personal unhappiness, dis- 
content, helplessness, dependency is upon 
them. The tragedy of building hospitals, 
almshouses, even reformatories and prisons 
to house them when they are grown is upon 
society. For we must ever keep in mind that 
this army of children who are today serious 
deviates in mental or physical traits will one 
day become an army of adults and a very 
real part of the great citizenry of our de- 
mocracy. 

+ + 

Shall they be a contributing part of our 
social life, or shall they become liabilities 
that will drain the resources of society? 
Shall we spend our money today to educate 
them aright to social efficiency or shall we 
spend it to house them as social failures 


when they are grown? Our answers to these ~ 


questions will be expressed in the provisions 
which we are willing to make for them while 
they are still children; in the sincerity with 
which we shall undertake to capitalize their 
powers and to minimize their handicaps; in 
the effectiveness with which we plan to edu- 
cate them in those things which they can do 
and to prevent the helplessness that results 
from lack of training; finally in the skill 
with which we diagnose their difficulties and 
avert the unsocial attitudes that are the out- 
come of maladjustment. 


The exceptional child is most certainly an 
economic factor. An intelligent consideration 
of the issues involved from that point of view 
alone would force us to double and redouble 
our efforts to bring to him those facilities 
which will help him to realize his maximum 
capacity. The superintendent of one of our 
State schools for the feeble-minded has said 
all too truly: “If society does not keep men- 
tally deficient children busy in a construc- 
tive way during the whole of their school 
lives, they in a destructive way will keep 
society busy during their adult lives.” And 
what is true of the mentally defective child 
in this respect is likewise true of the blind 
and the deaf and the crippled and the per- 
sqnality deviate. 


Yet surely our national conception of edu- 
cational opportunity is not limited to the 
economic aspects alone. Modern educational 
philosophy—and the Children’s Charter is 
but one expression of it—has consistently 
emphasized the importance of the child and 
his welfare as a child. Happiness, content- 
ment, adjustment, achievement—these are 
some of the key words which apply to the 
education of every child—no less to the han- 
dicapped than to the normal. If the medium 
which will secure such results for one group 
fails with another, then it is the medium 
that should be changed, not the result. But 
the result always is to be expressed in terms 
of the child rather than children—in terms 
of individual child life, child attitudes, child 
success in keeping with his ability to achieve 
rather than in terms of certain group stand- 
ards of achievement. 


* + 

A twofold service, then, is the corner stone 
upon which any program is built that con- 
siders the needs of exceptional children: 
Service to the child and service to society. 
These two are inextricably interwoven. 
Neither one can suffer without harm to the 
other. The needs of one are reflected in the 
needs of the other. Both are paramount 
considerations in the welfare of the Nation. 

We have in practically every State of the 
Union a State school for the feeble-minded. 
Some people may be thinking: “Does not 
such a school meet the problem of the men- 
tally deficient? There they receive the cus- 
todial care which they need, and society is 
rid of them.” We should consider two facts 
in this conngction. The first is that one can 
hardly name a State institution for the fee- 
ble-minded in this country which does not 
have a waiting list of 100, 200, 300, 400; in 
one State I was recently told there is a 
waiting list of 1,800; in another it had 
mounted to more than 2,000. If the State 
institution is the place where these children 
belong, then dare we say that we are taking 
care of them? The second fact can be best 
presented by quoting from a statement made 
by the superintendent of one of our State 
schools. He says: 

“The feeble-minded are too numerous and 
their problems are too complicated to be 
solved by institutional care and training. 
Certain types are properly institutional cases. 
The public school system must prepare to 
assume its share of the burden preparing 
some of these children for life’s battles. It is 
due each child that it have an opportunity 
to make the most of its: possibilities. And 
when the child has finished his school ca- 
reer, the courts and the social agencies 
should aid in his community adjustment, if 
that adjustment be possible. When the na- 
ture of his case is such that the schools qan- 
not function and adjustment is impossible, 
then and then only should he be committed 
to a State institution. Of such type there 
will always be a sufficient number to fill all 
institutions the State may build.” 

So it is with the hard-of-hearing. We 
have State schools for the deaf, who are 
receiving there the education which is suited 
to their needs. But we have thousands upon 
thousands of children in our day schools— 
many of them undiscovered—who are par- 
tially deaf. What help is being given to 
them in remedial service and in the capitali- 
zation of the residual hearing which they 
possess? 

+ + 


The program of such education demands 
an understanding of the child’s special needs 
both by his parents and by his teachers, spe- 
cial provision to meet those needs both at 
home and at school, and a willingness on the 
part of all concerned to face the facets and to 
build upon the existing assets for the great- 
est development possible. 

Where such a program has been put into 
effect, gratifying results have been secured. 
In many cases so-called “special classes” or 
“special schools” have been the medium 





HE fisheries and fishery industries of 
the United States employ about 123,- 
000 fishermen. Their catch in 1929 
amounted to over 3,500,000,000 pounds, 
valued at about $123,000,000 to the fish- 
ermen, 
+ + 

These products are marketed fresh, 
frozen, cured, canned, and in the form 
of by-products. When ready for market 
it is estimated that these products are 
valued at $250,000,000 annually. 

About three-fourths of our fishery 
harvest, or 2,700,000,000 pounds, passes 
through some stage of manufacture be- 
fore entering the market. In general, 
these have received no intensive study 
by the industry at large, due to the fact 
that the manufacturing plants are 
widely scattered over the entire country, 
making cooperative research effort al- 
most impossible. 

In an attempt to remedy this situa- 
tion, the technologists of the Bureau of 
Fisheries are constantly engaged in 
studying the fundamental problems rela- 
tive to improving methods for the man- 
ufacture of fishery products, the saving 
of waste products of the fisheries, the 
utilization of by-products, and the pres- 
ervation of fishing equipment to prolong 
its life. 

The results of this research have been 
of direct application to the fisheries, and 
have effected savings of thousands of 
dollars by reducing overhead, lowering 
costs of production, by producing a more 
uniform and higher grade product, and 
by making the waste products available 
for use in the arts and industries. This 
has been of material benefit to both pro- 
ducers and consumers. 

+ + 

During 1930 the marine animal oil 
market was in a depressed condition as 
producers were experiencing difficulty in 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


HOW FEDERAL BUREAU 
AIDS FISHERY INDUSTRIES 


Research Work Carried On in Order to Discover Im- 
proved Methods for Manufacturing Products 








In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present series deals with industrial chemicals. 


By R. H. FIEDLER 


Chie}, Division of Fisheries Industries, Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Commerce 


selling their oil, even at a price about 
one-half as much per gallon as was re- 
ceived during the previous year. These 
oils are used mainly in the manufacture 
of soaps, paints, varnishes and linoleum, 
and compete for this trade with tallow 
and various vegetable oils. a 

For sometime it was realized that ma- 
rine animal oils had certain properties 
which should make them ideal feedstuffs 
for poultry. In order to definitely prove 
this, the Bureau of Fisheries, in coopera- 
tion with the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils, conducted vitamin assays of some 
of these oils and found them potent in 
vitamin D; in fact, commercial tuna oil 
was found to be 25 per cent more potent 
in vitamin D, and sardine oil was of 
equal potency in vitamin D to a good 
grade of medicinal cod-liver oil. This is 
of far-reaching importance to an indus- 
try which produced about 15,000,000 gal- 
lons of marine animal oils in 1930, for, it 
enabled them to use these oils for poul- 
try feeding and thereby expand the 
market. 

2: 


As A result of this, certain manufac- 

turers in California began the pro- 
duction of biologically tested sardine oil. 
It is understood that over 500,000 gallons 
of this oil have been put on the market, 
selling at a price per gallon above the 
price for regtlar sardine oil in 1929. 
Thus, the marine animal oil industry 
has been able to find a new market for 
its products and the industry has prof- 
ited accordingly. 

In addition, this research has been of 
material benefit to poultry feeders of 
this. country, for they are now enabled 
to purchase a biologically tested feeding 
oil at a cost considerably less than that 
paid for cod-liver oil, which up to this 
time has been generally used for this 
purpose, 


In the next of this series of articles on “Industrial Chemicals,” to appear in 
the issue of June 25, Mr. Fiedler will continue his discussion of the activities 
of the Bureau of Fisheries in solving the technological problems of the fisheries. 


Prevention of Injuries to Workers 


Policy of Massachusetts Department Outlined 
By JOHN P. MEADE 


Director, Division of Industrial Safety, Department of Labor and Industries, 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


AFEGUARDING exposure to occupational 


danger is the means essential for the 

prevention of work injuries. Regular 
supervision of hazardous trades is necessary 
to accomplish results in this direction. 
Through this system, unguarded machinery 
is discovered and the statutory provisions to 
protect the workman from accident-produc- 
ing causes in the operating mechanism are 
enforced. Conditions in the plant which 
contribute to injury causation are closely ex- 
amined and the management required to 
make correction. 

This policy brings compliance with the reg- 
ulations requiring that permanent passage- 
ways be of even surface and kept clear and 
free from projecting nails, tools and obstruc- 
tions; keeping stair treads in good repair 
and equipped with hand rails of metal or 
wood free from splinters or other hazards, 
and providing the means to prevent slipping 
on the floor in plants where woodworking 
machines are used, including rubber mats or 
nonslip composition flooring. 

As a means of reinforcing plant inspection 
in the removal of work dangers, the investi- 
gation of injuries is potential in this connec- 
tion. The practice is an educational process. 
The inspector acquires expert knowledge in 
the work of prevention and becomes ac- 
quainted with the danger zones in industry. 
It is this system that improves the safe- 
guarding of machinery at the point of oper- 
ation. It promotes uniform methods to con- 
trol the operating dangers on calendar rolls, 
punch presses, circular saws, jointers, planers 
and embossing machinery. 

Important contacts are made while inves- 
tigating injuries. The opportunity is af- 
forded to confer with the safety engineer or 
chief mechanic and secure valuable technical 
assistance in preventing plant accidents. 
Requirements of law are made known to the 
management and statutory provisions for the 
prevention of -work injuries made clear. 
Plant meetings of the safety committee are 
frequently attended by the inspector. This 
presents an opportunity to establish cooper- 
ation by workman and employer with this 
Division in the work of preventing accidents. 
Investigation was made in 1,639 cases during 
the year. 

The practice of selecting typical accidents 
for investigation was continued during 1930. 


a 
through which the schools have worked, not 
always, it is true, with the full cooperation of 
parents because there has not always been a 
true understanding of conditions. 

“Special classes” are only one way of pro- 
viding equalized educational opportunity for 
all the children of all the people. Equaliza- 
tion of opportunity does not mean identical 
treatment for all; it does mean individual 
treatment in keeping with individual needs 





looking toward the maximum development of * 


individual capacity. At every step of the way 
it is the individual which counts and his 
training as a potential contributor to society, 
just as with the “physician the individual 
symptoms and the individual resistance are 
the factors which determine treatment to- 
ward recovery. 
Miss Martens will continue her discus- 
sion of this problem in the issue of 
June 25. 


This included fatal and permanently dis- 
abling injuries, diseases of occupation, build- 
ing trade accidents and injuries to minors in 
cases where information indicated the em- 
ployment of children at processes forbidden 
by statute. This system of investigation af- 
forded careful examination of factory condi- 
tions and the construction of machinery. 
Plant officials and employers were inter- 
viewed in relation to the causes of accident. 


In the case of children’s injuries, employ- 
ment certificates are examined and the work 
promised the child at the time of hiring him 
is compared with his occupation when in- 
jured. This is to determine if the employ- 
ment is authorized by law. These reports 
are filed on forms prepared to secure com- 
plete record of existing facts concerning the 
employment of the injured person. This in- 
cludes a statement of work done in the es- 
tablishment to maintain safe conditions in 
employment. Condition of the machinery, 
floors, passageways and stairways is made 
part of the record, and description given of 
the industrial process in which employe was 
engaged. An account of the existing dan- 
gers and the means required to correct them 
is included. 


The investigation of work injuries keeps 
the Division well informed on hazardous 
places of employment and indicates what 
establishments may require frequent inspec- 
tion. Experience gained in this direction be- 
comes valuable in stressing the means essen- 
tial for the prevention of accidents or reduc- 
tion in the degree of their severity. Good 
training for the inspection force is provided 
in the safeguarding of machinery dangers 
and in the study of trade exposure. This 
practice makes the dangerous work pjaces 
well known, and reliable information is ob- 
tained regarding the use of a toxic substance 
in the course of employment. It is an edu- 
cational experience in which skill and effi- 
ciency are acquired for the purpose of pro- 
tecting health and saving life. Accident in- 
vestigation has stimulated employer and 
workman to greater effort for the better con- 
trol of operating dangers. - 


Each year two-thirds of the permanent 
disability injuries in the work places of 
Massachusetts occur on power-driven equip- 
ment. Most of these take place at the point 
of operation on woodworking and punch 
press machinery. Practical use is made of 
the facts securee in the investigatjon of the 
work injyries. During 1930 better devices or 
improved guards were required in many cases 
to control the dangers of operation. Others 
directed attention to dealing with conditions 
preventing nonmachinery accidents. Plants 
in which high frequency rate of accidents 
appeared were given special investigation. 
This included conferences with safety engi- 
neers, head mechanics and plant officials 
who had active part in maintaining safe 
condition in employment. Special study was 
made by the supervising inspector in typical 
machinery accidents and assistance given to 
many concerns in the safeguarding of ma- 
chinery at the point of operation. 


Accidents were investigated in 1930 in 1,076 
industrial establishments and 174 buildings, 
in the course of alteration or erection. Those 
occurring in industrial establishmeftts_in- 


JOHN TYLER 


President of the United States 1841-1845: 


“Government was made for the people, not the 
people for government.” 
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Problems Involved in Efforts 
to Obtain Pure Milk «+... 





Desirability of Applying Standard Ordi- 
nances to Limitéd Areas Within Which Simi- 
Similar Problems Are Encountered 





By DR. M. E. McDONALD 


Chief, Bureau of Dairy Control, Department of Agriculture, State of California 


OVERNMENTAL organizations interested 
S in milk control are National, State, 

county and municipal. Fundamentally, 
milk control in contrast to the regulation of 
general dairy products is largely a local prob- 
lem. It is widely recognized that milk, con- 
sumed locally and usually produced locally, 
should therefore be supervised locally, if pos- 
sible. 

The problem, however, goes beyond its 
purely local aspects and includes the ques- 
tion of uniformity of standards in contigu- 
ous towns or counties so that the State is 
brought into the picture as the logical super- 
vising agency of a uniform program through- 
out an entire State. 

+ + 

The advantages of such uniformity are, I 
believe, quite apparent. Whether or not it is 
advisable to extend the question of uniform- 
ity on a national basis might be debatable 
owing to the great variety of problems met 
in the various States in connection with all 
features of the work. That is particularly 
true since’ many control programs now in 
existence are. largely the result of years of 
evolution. me States already have pro- 
grams established that are the result of years 
of intensive development and have reached 
the post-graduate stage, so to speak, whereas 
others are still in the primary stages, with 
still others somewhere in between the two 
extremes, so that it is difficult indeed to es- 
tablish an enforcement program that will 
serve the interests of the various States. 

If the cloth is cut to the pattern of the 
advanced programs, it will not be enforceable 
in the less advanced States, and vice versa. 
If the standards are established on the basis 
of the beginner’s program, they will not be 
adequate for the more advanced, and I do 
not believe that the cloth can be stretched 
to fit the very evident State differences with- 
out damaging its structure, and unless a re- 
quirement actually applies to the situation, 
it becomes arbitrary in nature. 

The standard ordinance, therefore, may 
have many real advantages if applied to a 
limited area within which similar of identi- 
cal problems are encountered and in which 
the same solution is indicated. In the last 
analysis, the test: of any ordinance, system 
or control program is the results obtained. 
Any program, no matter how elaborate it 
may be, does not justify its existence unless 
appreciable results are obtained in improv- 
ing and maintaining the quality of the fin- 
ished product, and I submit that a definite 
and reliable laboratory check on the raw and 
finished product is a feature of the work that 
is not only requisite, but comes nearer to de- 
termining the pulse of the patient than any 
other technique. 

One of the most difficult features of a reg- 
ulatory work is to find an exact and definite 
measuring stick for safety and for quality. 
In attempting to find such an evaluating ve- 
hicle, in some instances requirements have 
been brought into existence which are rather 
more theoretical than practical in applica- 
tion and which cannot be seen to have an 
appreciable effect on either the safety _or 
quality. This is particularly true in consid- 
eration of the question of probability as re- 
lated to contamination or disease. 

+ + 

It is a rather significant fact that the 
Child Health Conference Committee reports 
that there are as many milk-borne epidemics 
today as there were five years ago. This is in 
spite of the extensive adoption of the stand- 
ard milk ordinance throughout the United 
States during the past few years, which ordi- 
nance is based on the question of probability. 

Such a condition naturally raises the ques- 
tion as to whether we are trading funda- 
mentals for incidentals. To illustrate, a re- 
cent survey conducted by the United States 
Public Health Service in California, based 
on the provisions of the standard milk ordi- 
nance and allowing a total of 30 points for 
the item of pasteurization, rated that process 
at less than 3 per cent in the tities surveyed, 
which would indicate a 90 per cent probabil- 
ity from danger in the pasteurized milk sup- 

ly of those cities; whereas the facts are just 
the reverse and pasteurized milk in Califor- 
nia, through the vigilance exercised by the 
local health departments, has enjoyed a 100 


per cent record for safety for many years. 


While the dairy farm score card has its 
place in inspection work, it should be viewed 
in its true light. The theory of dairy and 
factory score card evaluation of quality has 
long been discarded in California as being 
obsolete, yet that method continued to be the 
backbone of the standard ordinance, or at 
least the method of arriving at a commu- 
nity rating. We feel that while all items on 
the dairy or plant score card are relatively 
important in themselves, there may be no 
direct relationship between any one item and 
the total score and the quality of the product 
itself. 

The emphasis of dairy control activities in 
California has been placed on the quality of 
the product, where it properly belongs, and 
we feel that regulation is indicated solely in 
relation to its effect on the ultimate quality 
of the product. 

+ + 

What I have stated is in no sense intended 
to be controversial in nature, but rather to 
indicate a viewpoint that I do not believe 
should be lost sight of in dealing with the 
subject under consideration. While stand- 
ards are essential to a dairy control program, 
they should in all cases be based on the rela- 
tionship of cause and effect to safety and 
wholesomeness, well seasoned with feasibility 
and practicability, and while the relationship 


SC 
cluded 834 adults and 242 minors under 18 
years of age. 

Accidents arising from mnonmachinery 
causes are investigated when it appears use- 
ful to do so. Nearly all of these are traceable 
to simple circumstances, and often occur 
through failure to exercise due care in the 
place of employment. Stepping on nails; 
tripping over boards on floor; falling down- 
stairs; stumbling over obstruction in pas- 
sageways; lifting heavy material are prom- 


inent incidents in work injuries of this type. - 


Some of these produce extended periods of 
incapacity for work because of back injuries, 
and inguinal hernia requiring surgical oper- 
ation and hospital treatment occur in others. 


of cause and effect to safety is quite uni- 
form, the question of feasibility is consider- 
ably more variable. 

I believe the California milk control sys- 
tem furnishes an illustration of a standard 
program that meets the essential requisites 
and at least amply fulfills the needs of the 
industry and the consumer under practical 
California conditions. It is a uniform state- 
wide optional program and was established 
in 1916. The pure milk law, adopted at that 
time, provides that cities, counties or groups 
of cities and counties may maintain local 
milk inspection departments, and that upon 
obtaining the approval of the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture they shall adopt the 
State grade label of quality—approval of the 
State being contingent upon Satisfactory 
field and laboratory personnel, equipment 
and methods, and compliance with the legal 
standards. 

+ + 


The grades established are certified, guar- 
anteed, grade A and grade B, Grade B milk 
is always pasteurized and is limited to sale 
in bulk for cooking. All market milk sold 
within the jurisdiction of a local State ap- 
proved department must comply with the 
standards for one of the grades and must be 
so labeled. All market milk sold outside the 
jurisdiction of an approved department is 
ungraded and must be labeled market milk, 
raw or pasteurized, as the case may be. The 
grade standards cover healthy employes, 
sanitary production, dairy farm scores, clean 
milking, sterilizing of utensils, cooling, 
healthy cattle, fat and solids-not-fat con- 
tent, bacterial counts, etc.; in fact, all fea- 
tures affecting the quality and safety of the 
product’ are given consideration. 

+ 

Those standards now in existence are the 
product of years of evolution, based on the 
carefully tested experience of many. The 
law has been amended fhany times since its 
adoption, and always in the direction of more ° 
stringent requirements. Prior to the legisla- 
tive session every two years, state-wide meet- 
ings are held under the auspices of the Cali- 
fornia Dairy Council, at which all interests 
involved are represented and during which 
changes in the law are unanimously agreed 
upon. In that way opposition is overcome 
and the dairy laws receive the united sup- 
port of all when introduced into the Legisla- 
ture. One of the changes made at the last 
session of the Legislature requires the exam- 
ination and licensing of all operators of mar- 
ket milk pasteurizers. 





West Virginia’s 
Interest in Local 
Finances 


By 
W. S. Johnson 
Treasurer, State of West 
Virginia 
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HILE many countries and local units of 
government are at the present time in 
default in their municipal bond obliga- 

tions, it is gratifying to the citizens of West 
Virginia to know that there has never been 
and there is no chance for there being any 
default made in the payment of either prin- 
cipal or interest of any bonds issued by the 
local governments of the State. 

In fact, the bonds issued by the local gov- 
ernments are just as gilt edged and depend- 
able so far as the payment of interest and 
principal is concerned as the bonds issued by 
the State. This is due to the fact that back 
of such bonds is the strong arm of the State, 
administering all interest and sinking funds 
and directing the laying of all local levies for 
interest and sinking fund purposes. 

The State has fortified itself against any 
default being made on any of the local bond 
issues. The 1921 Legislature enacted a law 
creating a State interest and sinking fund 
commission. This commission is composed of 
the State Tax Commissioner, Secretary of 
State, State Auditor 4nd State Treasurer, all 
of whom are ex-officio members. 

The commissian directs every taxing unit 
with a bonded debt as to the amount of levy 
that must be laid to provide funds for inter- 
est and principal each year, and has the au- 
thority, which it is seldom necessary to exer- 
cise, to compel the laying of such levies. 
When such funds are collected by the local 
taxing units they are promptly turned over 
to the commission and administered by it. 

The 1931 Legislature enacted a statute au- 
thorizing the State to make a temporary 
emergency loan to any local government that 
is unable to meet its liability on its bonds 
which might occur on account of funds being 
tied up temporarily. 

All local bonds issued in West Virginia 
must first be offered to the State at par as 
investment for funds under its control. Since 
the creation of the commission it has pur- 
chased practically all of the municipal bonds 
issued in the State. As a rule, these bonds 
are purchased on a deferred payment plan. 
The bonds are taken up by the commission 
and paid for as money is needed for actual 
use by the local governments. By this method 
the State has-been able to save the taxpayers 
of the local political divisions many millions 
of dollars in interest. 

When funds are required for such finamc- 
ing, the commission advertises and sells a 
sufficient number of bonds for this purpose. 
Any premium received upon the sale of such 
bonds is credited to the sinking fund account 
of the unit issuing the bonds. 

On account of the fact that the supervision 
by the State through the sinking fund com- 
mission of all local bond issues is practically 
equivalent to the State guaranteeing such 
bonds it has inspired the confidence of the 
bond-buying public and has been reflected in 
much better prices for our bonds. Since the 
creation of the commission in 1921 there has 
not been a slow coupon on any State or local 
bond issue. 

West Virginia has the distinction of being 
the only State in the Union that has a State 
interest and sinking fund law that practi- 
cally guarantees the purchasers of local mu- 
nicipal bonds against loss. 





